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THE FANEUIL ARMS. 


ANEUIL Hall, the old Cradle of 
F Liberty, carries us back by its 

name to the persecution of the 
French Huguenots, who, on _ the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685, fled from their homes at La 
Rochelle in France and took refuge 
under the protection of other govern- 
ments. Aiong those who came to 
America was the Faneuil family. It 
is evident that some of them first lo- 
cated in New York, having a part in 
the settlement of a village which they 
called New Rochelle, in memory of 
their early home across the Atlantic. 
Some members of the family came to 
Boston, either directly or by way of 
New York. They were kindly re- 
ceived in the Bay colony, as were 
others of that persecuted people. It 
was only about sixty years after the 
coming to these shores of the Pil- 
grims and Puritans, whose expe- 
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rience was so well remembered that 
the French exiles met with tender and 
sympathetic treatment. The General 
Court passed an act to admit “all 
such French Protestants that shall or 
may come into his Majesty’s Terri- 
tory and Dominion.” Some of these 
exiles came in a destitute condition, 
having had a temporary abode on an 
island under the control of the Span- 
ish, who drove them away by cruel 
treatment, “naked and distressed.” 
But the Faneuils had succeeded in re- 
taining their property, of which they 
were large possessors, and came here 
well equipped. 

In the list of the French admitted 
to the Bay colony by the governor 
and council on February 1, 1691, are 
the names of Benjamin, John and 
Andrew Faneuil. Some of the French 
who came to Massachusetts began a 
settlement at New Oxford, in the 
Narragansett country. It appears 
that Benjamin Faneuil was there for 
a time, where he married Anne 
Bureau, a French lady, and with her 
returned to New York. They had a 
large family of children born there, 
and were prominent in that settle- 
ment. On a horizontal slab in Trin- 
ity churchyard in New York is to be 
read: “Here lies buried the body of 
Mr. Benjamin Faneuil of the city of 
Rochelle, France, who died the 3Ist 
of March, 1719, aged 60 years and 8 
months.” 
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THE FANEUIL MANSION IN BOSTON. 


Andrew Faneuil stayed awhile in 
Holland, where at Amsterdam he 
married, and soon came to this coun- 
try with his wife. She died in Bos- 
ton, July 16, 1724,—‘“a gentle woman 
of extraordinary perfections both of 
mind and body.” The exact date of 
Andrew Faneuil’s coming to Boston 
is not known; but he was a man of 
affairs in the town in 1709. He ap- 
pears about that time well established 
in a lucrative business and the owner 
of large real estate interests in Bos- 
ton. ‘He was engaged in commerce, 
had a warehouse on Butler Square, 
out of King Street, and his mansion 
stood on Tremont Street, opposite 
King’s Chapel Burying Ground. He 
had no children; but his brother Ben- 
jamin at New York was blessed with 
a large family. The oldest two, Peter 
and Benjamin, were allured to Bos- 
ton, where they early engaged in the 


same line of business as their uncle 
was pursuing. Four of their sisters 
followed to Boston, after the death of 
their parents. Marie married Mr. 
Gillam Phillips, August 6, 1725, and 
settled in a home at the corner of 
State and Devonshire streets, called 
at that time King Street and Pudding 
Lane. Annie married Addington 
Davenport, who was assistant at 
King’s Chapel and the first rector of 
Trinity Church, which the Faneuils 
were influential in forming. Susan- 
nah, married James Boutineau, a law- 
yer in Boston; and Mary Ann married 
John Jones some years later, after 
serving her uncle and brother as 
housekeeper. 

Andrew Faneuil first selected his 
nephew Benjamin as his prospective 
heir; but it seems that he was to suc- 
ceed his uncle upon the condition of 
remaining unmarried. This worked 
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well for a time; but at length Benja- 
min broke the fetters and became en- 
gaged to a worthy lady, Mary Cutler. 
This greatly enraged the elder Fan- 
euil, and he banished Benjamin from 
his home and heart, and took Peter 
in his place. Peter very shrewdly 
paid strict regard to the wishes of his 
whimsical uncle, steered clear of 
Cupid’s darts, and at the death of 
Andrew Faneuil, in 1738, was found 
to be his residuary legatee, while 
3enjamin received “five shillings and 
no more;” other relatives had small 
portions. The French church in 
Boston was well remembered, also 





and good living, and the custom of 
the times encouraged him to the 
fullest indulgence of his inclinations. 
He walked about his warehouses and 
wharves with a commanding step and 
delighted in the deference shown him 
by his associates. His doors were 
ever open to his friends, and the 
needy were not disregarded. Ample 
hospitality was freely dispensed. The 
old stock in the wine cellar soon ran 
low; and in about three weeks from 
the date of his uncle’s death, Peter 
Faneuil wrote to his agents at 
Madeira: “Send me by the very first 
opportunity for this place, five pipes 


THE PETER FANEUIL BOOKS.* 


the poor of the town, and the clergy 
had a generous remirer of the old 
Huguenot’s kindly feeling towards 
them. 

Peter Faneuil had accumulated a 
respectable fortune through his own 
enterprise, which, when added to that 
from his uncle, made him the 
merchant prince of the colony. The 
Faneuil name was good “on change” 
in any part of the world. Thomas 
Hancock, a wealthy merchant of the 
time in Boston, called Peter Faneuil 
“the topinest merchant in all the 
town.” He had tastes and ambitions 
in keeping with his fortune, and he 
lost no time in appropriating his in- 
heritance to his own comfort and that 
of others. He was fond of display 


of your very best Madeira wine, of an 
amber color, as it is for the use of my 
house. I hope you will be careful 
that I have the best. I am not fond 
of the strongest.” He sends for a 
chariot and harnesses and many other 
articles, for a complete outfit for a 
wealthy gentleman’s establishment. 
He sends a cargo of fish to Antigua 
and requests his agent to expend the 
proceeds of the sale in the purchase 
of “a likely straight negro lad as pos- 
sibly you can, about the age from 


*We are indebted to the New England Historical 
Genealogical Society for the privilege of reproducing the 
Faneuil Books, the facsimiles on the following pages and 
the Lottery Ticket. The old pictures of Faneuil Hall are 
from prints loaned by the Bostonian Society. The por- 
trait of Peter Faneuil by Smibert, reproduced as a fron- 
tispiece, is in the possession of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society. 
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FACSIMILE OF THE FIRST PAGE OF PETER FANEUIL’S INVOICE BOOK, 


twelve to fifteen years, and, if to be Ann, who kept his house, Peter Fan- 
done, one that has had the smallpox, euil had a strong desire to benefit 
who, being for my own service, I others. He had experienced much 
must request the favor you will let personal inconvenience in the way of 
him be one of as tractable a disposi- marketing, and believed that a local 
tion as you can find.” market was needed in the town, al- 

While looking well to his own though he had seen the experiment 
comfort and that of his sister Mary tried “when three markets were set up 














FANEUIL HALL. 


at the town’s expense, but had all 
been abandoned. He was not 
daunted by all the unpleasant things 
in connection with the abandoned 
markets, even the destruction of one 
house by a mob, and he resolved to 
give a market to the town. Having 
signified his readiness to do it to some 
of his associates, it was not long be- 
fore a petition was sent to the select- 
men, bearing the names of three 
hundred and forty prominent people, 
among whom were Harrison Gray 
and others of equal standing. The 
petition set forth that “Peter Faneuil, 
Esqr., hath been generously minded 
to offer, at his own cost and charge, 
to erect and build a noble and com- 
plete structure or edifice to be im- 
proved for a market for the sole use, 
benefit and advantage of the town, 
provided the town of Boston would 
pass a vote for that purpose and lay 
the same under the proper regula- 
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tions, as shall be thought necessary, 
and constantly support it for the said 
use.” 

The warrant was posted and the 
town meeting held. A great interest 
was manifested, and, strange though 
it may seem, there was a great oppo- 
sition to accepting the offer. The 
meeting was called for July 14, 1740. 
The town house was too small for the 
voters who came together, and they 
adjourned to the Brattle Street meet- 
ing-house. There was much excite- 
ment in the morning session, which 
resulted only in a vote of thanks to 
Peter Faneuil for his good intention. 
The occasion of the seemingly 
strange proceedings was fear that 
many had that accepting the gift of a 
local market would result in putting 
a stop to itinerant marketing. In 
order to secure an affirmative vote at 
all it was agreed that the time-hon- 
orded custom of peddling through 
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FANEUIL’S LETTER BOOK. 
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FANEUIL HALL IN 17890—THE SECOND FANEUIL HALL. 


From the Massachusetts Magazine. 


the town should be guaranteed for 
the future. The voters then signified 
their willingness to try the main ques- 
tion at the polls. Fears of attempts 
at illegal voting, “stuffing the ballot 
box,” etc., gave rise to an attempt to 
have each voter put his name on the 
back of his ballot; but this did not 
prevail. The question was tried by 
yea and nay ballots. There were 
seven hundred and twenty ballots 
cast, and the veas had it by a ma- 
jority of only seven. 





JOHN LOVELL. 


Not daunted by the strong oppo- 
sition, Mr. Faneuil immediately ap- 
plied himself to the completion of his 
plans. ‘He employed John Smibert, 
the artist, to serve as architect. Smi- 
bert was a Scotchman, whose wife 
was a warm friend of the Faneuil 
family. The land in Dock Square on 
which the market was to be erected 
belonged to the town. Consequently 
the selectmen met, on September 2, 
1740, and “went on the place in order 
to view the same, marked and staked 
out a piece of ground for that use, 
measuring from the lower westerly 
end, fronting the warehouse in 
Merchants Row, 100 feet, and in 
breadth 40 feet.” The site included 
that on which the centre market had 
stood before the mob made way withit. 

Up to this time there had been 
nothing said to the public in regard 
to a hall; but it was evident from the 
inadequacy of the town house at the 
July meeting that such a room was 
needed by the town. It was soon ru- 
mored that Peter Faneuil was in- 
clined to do more for the town than 
he had proposed ; and when the archi- 
tect’s plans were presented to the 
selectmen thev included a hall over 
the market. 
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Work was soon be- 
gun on the founda- 
tion. The marshy 
condition of the land 
in Dock Square made 
it imperative that the 
foundations should be 
laid with the utmost 
care. This feature of 
the construction was 
intrusted to Joshua 
Blanchard, who also 
laid the brick walls of 
the house and was the 
head mason. He was 
a trusted mechanic 
and prominent citizen 
of the town. A portion of the walls of 
Faneuil Hall, as well as those of the 
Old South Meeting-House, standing 
to-day, bear testimony to the faithful 
workmanship of Joshua Blanchard. 

All of the material used in the 
building was of the best quality. The 
bricks were probably from Medford, 
whence came a large part of the sup- 
ply for the town. The account books 
show that Peter Faneuil imported 
nails and glass; and it is altogether 
probable that these were of foreign 
manufacture. Mr. Samuel Ruggles 
seems to have been general super- 
visor of the entire construction, and 
on September 10, 
1742, he, acting for 
Peter Faneuil, deliv- 
ered the keys of the 
completed house to 
the selectmen. Three 
days later the people 
voted “to accept this 
most generous and 
noble benefaction, for 
the use and intention 
they are designed 
for.’ A committee 
was then appointed 
“to wait on Peter 
Faneuil, Esqr., and 
in the name of the 
town to render him 
their most hearty 
thanks for so bounti- 
ful a gift, with their 





CHARLES BULFINCH. 


prayers that this and 
other expressions of 
his bountyand charity 
may be abundantly 
recompensed with the 
divine blessing.” 


The question of 
naming this public 
building was ap- 
proached with some 
interest. It was a 
custom of the time 


for leading men or the 
owners of important 
buildings to have 
their initials cut on 
the corner stone; but 
there is no intimation of it here. The 
name seems to have been suggested 
outside the Faneuil circle. It is re- 
corded that upon a motion of Thomas 
Hutchinson, later the royal governor, 
“in testimony of the town’s gratitude 
to the said Peter Faneuil, Esqr., and 
to perpetuate his memory, the hall 
over the market place be named Fan- 
euil Hall, and at all times hereafter 
be called and known by that name.” 
This motion prevailed, and _ resolu- 
tions embodying the facts of the gift 
and its acceptance were passed, and a 
copy of them sent to Peter Faneuil, 
and also placed upon the town rec- 





FANEUIL HALL IN 1829. 


From Snow’s History. The white line indicates size of the earlier building. 
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From an old print. 


FANEUIL HALL AND THE OLD FEATHER STORE. 


ords. In response to this courtesy, 
Mr. Faneuil said: “I hope what I 
have done will be for the service of 
the whole country.” 

It was on September 16, 1742, that 
the voters met for the first time in 
that hall, which, with many altera- 
tions and enlargements, has become 
sacred to the cause of liberty. Fan- 
euil Hall was now Boston’s town hall. 
It was fitted with 
rooms for the use of 
the town officials, who 
entered at once upon 
the enjoyment of the 
conveniences therein 
provided. A vote is 
recorded of the ap- 
pointment of one of 
the selectmen to pur- 
chase “two pairs of 
brass_ candlesticks 
with steel snuffers and 
a poker for the town’s 
use.” We have the 
following description 
of the building from a 
journal of the period: 





JAMES OTIS. 


“Faneuil Hall is arched on both 
sides, being two stories high, the up- 
per part sashed, which comprehends 
several of the public offices of the 
town. At the southernmost end is 
the naval office. The middle is the 
surveyor’s and the market’s office.” 
A full length portrait of Peter Fan- 
euil was procured, richly framed, and 
hung in the hall. The Faneuil arms, 
carved and gilded by 
Moses Deshon, were 
also. procured for 
“£40 old tenor,” and 
placed in the hall. 

Before the people 
had ceased to extend 
their congratulations 
to Peter Faneuil for 
the success of his 
enterprise, they were 
surprised and grieved 
by the report sent out 
from that Tremont 
Street mansion: 
“Peter Faneuil is 
dead.” The mer- 
chant’s end came sud- 
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denly, on March 3, 1743, 
when he was but forty- 
three years of age. The 
town Officials took meas- 
ures to have suitable rec- 
ognition of the event. 
They voted “that a hatch- 
ment with the arms of 
Peter Faneuil, Esqr., be 
placed at the west end of 
Faneuil Hall at the town’s 
expense, and that the bell 
on the said house be tolled 
from one o’clock until the 
funeral is over.” The 
News Letter issued the 
obituary notice: 

“On Thursday last dyed at his seat 
in this town Peter Faneuil, Esqr., 
whose remains, we hear, are to be 
interred this afternoon. A_ gentle- 
man possessed of a very ample for- 
tune and a most generous spirit, 
whose noble benefactions to this 
town, and constant employment of a 
great number of tradesmen, artificers 
and laborers, to whom he was a lib- 
eral paymaster; whose hospitality to 


following 





From an old print. 
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all, and secret unbounded charity to 
the poor made his life a public bless- 
ing, and his death a general loss to, 
and universally regretted by, the in- 
habitants, who have been so sensible 
of their obligations to him, for the 
sumptuous edifice, which he raised at 
his private expense for their market 
house and Town Hall, that, at a gen- 
eral town meeting, as a testimony of 
their gratitude, they voted that the 
place, for their future consultations 
should be called by his name forever ; 





FANEUIL HALL FROM THE HARBOR. 
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FANEUIL HALL—THE REAR. 


in doing which they perpetuated their 
own honor as much as his memory: 
for by this record posterity will know 
the most public spirited man, in all 





SAMUEL ADAMS. 


regards, that ever yet appeared on the 
Northern Continent of America, was 
a member of this community.” 

From Benjamin Walker’s journal 
we have the following account of the 
personal appearance of Peter Faneuil: 
“He was a fat, squat, lame man, hip 
short, went with high shoe.” Of the 
funeral he says: “March 10. Peter 
Faneuil, Esqr., buried. Bearers 
Messrs. Tom. Lechmere, Josh. Wins- 
low, Jno. Wheelwright and Oliver, 
Jno. Gorch, Jno. Wendell, went 
round y® Town House (Faneuil 
Hall).” From William Nadir’s al- 
manac we have the added facts: 
“Thursday 10. Buried Peter Fan- 
euil, Esqr., in 43d year of age. A 
fatt, corpulent, brown, squat man, 
hip short, lame from childhood; gave 
us gloves at y® funeral, but sent y® 
gloves on y® 11 day; his coffin cov- 
er(ed) with black velvet & plated 
with yellow plates.” 

A public memorial service was 
soon held in Faneuil Hall, which was 
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FANEUIL HALL—THE PLATFORM. 


suitably draped with mourning em- 
blems. The eulogy on the dead 
merchant and benefactor was pro- 
nounced by John Lovell, the master 
of the South Grammar School in 
Boston. It was published and also 
placed upon the town records. This 
memorial service in honor of the man 
who gave the hall was the first of a 
notable series held there in memory 
of many honored dead. 

It was a condition of Peter Fan- 
euil’s gift that the hall should be for 
the use of the citizens of the town, 
with proper regulations. This plan 
has never been violated through all 
the vicissitudes of a century and a 
half by the people of Boston. The 
hall is never to be had for money, but 
by a petition of one citizen for pub- 
lic meetings. It was a timely gift, 
and the people soon made application 
for the use of it. In 1744 Mr. Wil- 
liam Sheaf and others applied to the 
selectmen for the use of the hall, in 
which “to hold a celebration, with a 
concert of music, in honor of the 


King’s coronation day.” The judges 
of the superior court were granted the 
use of it for the trial of certain noto- 
rious prisoners. In May,1747, Thomas 
Hancock applied in the name of the 
governor, for the use of the hall one 
evening each week for a concert of 
music. So serviceable was Faneuil 
Hall to the town officials, to the An- 
cient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany, and to the people in general, 
that they soon began to wonder how 
they ever conducted business and so- 
cial affairs without it. 

The earthquake of 1755 gave the 
house a severe test; but it stood as 
firmly as before. The grasshopper 
weather vane, however, was thrown 
into the street and somewhat injured. 

When in the full enjoyment of the 
house the town was visited with a 
great fire. It was on the evening of 
January 13, 1761. It broke out in a 
shop in Dock Square, and, according 
to the News Letter of the fifteenth, 
“crossed the street to that stately edi- 
fice, Faneuil Hall Market, the whole 








of which was 
soon consumed, 
excepting the 
brick walls, 
which are left 
standing.” The 
paper adds: 
“The loss’ of 
Faneuil Hall 
Market must be 
great to this 
town, as it was 
a noble build- 
ing, esteemed 
one of the best 
pieces of work- 
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The walls were given temporary 
protection, and steps were at once 
taken for rebuilding the house. It 
was decided to cover it with a slated 
roof, to put in stone window frames, 
and to use as little woodwork as pos- 
sible about the 
ornaments. The 
funds were to be 
raised by means of 
a lottery, which 
was legalized by 
an act of the Gen- 
eral Court. The 
contract for the 
work was let out 
to Onesiphorus 
Tileston, who 
agreed to wait for 
his pay until the 
lottery should sup- 
ply the needed 
sum; but it 
dragged along for 
several years, the 
Faneuil ‘Hall lot- 
tery tickets being 
kept constantly in 
the market. At 
length the town voted to satisfy the 
builder. The lottery tickets, as was 
the custom, were in classes, desig- 
nated by the letters of the alphabet. 
Some of them are extant; one bear- 
ing the name of John Hancock is 
here represented. 


FANEUIL HALL. 


James Otis gave the address at the 
opening of Faneuil Hall after the re- 
building, in March, 1763. A charity 
sermon soon followed, by Rev. Sam- 
uel Mather. Then soon began that 
series of meetings which gave rise to 
the name “Cradle of Liberty” and 
which have made Faneuil Hall. fa- 
mous throughout the civilized world. 

At the town meeting in 1764 the 
voters ordered instructions given to 
their representatives in General 
Court, in which may be detected the 
first rumblings of the oncoming 
storm of the Revolution. They say: 
“You will use your endeavors to have 
a law passed whereby the seats of 
such gentlemen as shall accept of 
Posts of Profit from the Crown or the 
Governor, while they are members 
of the House, shall be vacated, agree- 
able to an act of the British Parlia- 
ment, until their constituents may 
have an opportunity of re-electing 
them if they please.” After setting 


we 





A CORNER OF THE HALL. 

forth the expense of the province in 
the French war, they say: “Our trade 
has for a long time labored under 
great discouragements, and it is with 
the deepest concern that we see such 
farther Difficulties coming upon us 
as will reduce it to the lowest 
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FANEUIL HALL TO-DAY. 


ebb, if not totally obstruct and ruin 
i 

The distress of the people at the 
announcement of the Stamp Act and 
their joy at its repeal found free ex- 
pression in Faneuil Hall. So grate- 
ful were they to the friends of the col- 
onies in Parliament, that they secured 
portraits of Right Honorable General 
Conway and Colonel Isaac Barree, 
and hung them in the hall. The por- 
trait of George II and also that of 
Governor Shirley were added to the 
adornment of the walls of the hall. 
The revenue laws and the collectors 
of revenue were discussed and de- 
nounced in positive terms in Faneuil 
Hall; and on June 14, 1768, when 
James Otis was moderator of the 
meeting, a protest was formally made 
against the revenue laws and a re- 
quest that the ship Romney be re- 
moved from the harbor. But all this 
did not compare with the intense feel- 
ing when, on the last day of Septem- 


ber, 1768, seven war ships came into 
the harbor with two full regiments of 
troops, and a demand was made for 
Faneuil Hall to be used as barracks 
to shelter the king’s soldiers. It was 
refused by the selectmen; but their 
authority was overruled, and Colonel 
Dalrymple had control of the Cradle 
of Liberty for about a month. 





WENDELL PHILLIPS. 








l*ree expression continued at the 
town meetings and conventions in 
Faneuil ‘Hall, regardless of the pres- 
ence of the king’s army in the town; 
but on February 22, 1770, there oc- 
curred a disturbance which resulted 
in wounding Samuel Gore and killing 
the boy Christopher Snider, who was 
about eleven years of age. The ex- 
amination of the accused men was 
held in the hall, before Justices Rud- 
dock, Dana, Quincy and Pemberton. 
The decision reached was that Rich- 
ardson, the soldier involved, was 
guilty. He was committed to jail, 
but was later pardoned by Governor 
Hutchinson. 

This was only a forerunner of the 
massacre, which occurred on _ the 
fifth of March. On the day follow- 
ing was held, in the hall, that famous 
mass meeting, “the most dramatic 
scene in all history,” one has called 
it—which, for want of room, ad- 
journed to the Old South Meeting- 
House, where action was taken that 
resulted in the withdrawal of the 
troops from the town. The body of 
Crispus Attucks, one of the victims 
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of the morning, was taken to Faneuil 
Hall and buried from there with the 
other victims of the massacre in a 
common grave in the Granary bury- 
ing Ground. 

Here were held several of the tea 
meetings and many others that, be- 
cause of the speakers and results, 
were sufficient to make Faneuil Hall 
famous throughout the land. Dur- 
ing the enforcement of the Port Bill 
the committee of the town met in 
Faneuil Hall to make provisions for 
the relief of the poor and distressed ; 
and the town’s meetings were kept 
along by adjournment for months,— 
and thus a scheme of Governor 
Gage’s was defeated. During the 
siege the hall was used as a store- 
house for arms and furniture, which 
the patriots were obliged to give up 
when leaving the town. Here the 
king’s soldiers had their theatrical 
performances, to afford them and the 
Tories a pleasant diversion during 
the monotonous winter of 1775-76. 
The tragedy of “Zara” and the 
comedy of the “Busybody” were 
frequently rendered, and a_ local 


THE TOMB OF PETER FANEUIL IN THE OLD GRANARY BURYING GROUND. 
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farce, written by General Burgoyne, 
entitled “The Blockade of Bos- 
ton.” 

Despite all this desecration, we can 
but be thankful to General Howe that 
Faneuil Hall was left to us in as good 
condition as it was found to be when 
General Washington entered the 
town after the evacuation. It has, 
however, been an occasion for regret 
that some of the portraits were either 
destroyed or carried away with the 
army. But that of Peter Faneuil is 
thought to have suffered violence at 
the hands of the patriots, who thereby 
showed their contempt for Benjamin 
and Peter Faneuil, nephews of Peter, 
the benefactor, who were Tories, and 
left the country with the army of the 
king and many noted men and 
women of the colony. 

It was nearly a year after the evac- 
uation before Faneuil Hall was used 
again for the town meetings, as time 
was required to put the hall back into 
its ordinary condition; but it was in 
readiness for the grand dinner in 
August, 1778, given by John Han- 
cock, then ex-president of the Con- 
tinental Congress, to Count D’Es- 
taing, the French admiral, and about 
five hundred of his officers and men. 
It was an occasion when the Boston 
market afforded so few supplies that 
Hancock was forced to send to Provi- 
dence for necessaries of life. The 
town was in a more prosperous con- 
dition in 1781, when, on October 3, 
the merchants entertained the French 
officers in recognition of the protec- 
tion they had given to the trade of the 
Commonwealth. In February of 
1784, Washington’s birthday succeed- 
ing the Treaty of Peace was observed 
by illuminating the Cradle of Liberty, 
and holding a grand festival. In 
1789 the use of Faneuil ‘Hall was 
granted to the negroes of the town, 
in which to hear an African preacher 
“lately arrived with a good recom- 
mendation.” 

3esides the many occasional meet- 
ings for festivity, there were the reg- 
ular annual meetings of the Ancient 





and Honorable Artillery Company, 
which has always enjoyed certain 
privileges in Faneuil Hall. The an- 
nual feast for the visiting board of 
the school committee was always 
spread in Faneuil Hall, and was an 
occasion of much ceremony,—the 
compensation to these dignitaries be- 
ing the dinner, “with all the liquors 
that may be wanted,” and the honor 
which was envied by the professional 
men of the town. In the year 1784 
the merchants of Boston gave a din- 
ner in the hall to the honor of La- 
fayette. At each toast, thirteen can- 
non were discharged in Market 
Square by the train of artillery under 
the direction of Major Davis. A 
picture of Washington had been con- 
cealed by drapery, and when in the 
course of the banquet it was unveiled, 
the Marquis rose to his feet, clapped 
his hands and manifested much tender 
emotion as he gazed on the features 
of his old commander. An ornament 
of the hall, not before mentioned, was 
the bust of President Washington, 
the gift of Mr. Christian Gallager, 
placed there about ten years before 
the Father of his Country completed 
his life. In July, 1786, Mr. Grant and 
Mr. Adams were constituted a com- 
mittee to order the necessary repairs 
to the top of Faneuil ‘Hall, and were 
at the same time authorized to pur- 
chase a suitable bell to be hung in the 
cupola. From this we infer that the 
income of the lottery, which had 
dragged along till the opening of the 
Revolution, did not prove sufficient 
to supply the market bell, that: given 
with the house by Peter Faneuil hav- 
ing been made useless by the fire of 
1761. 

When George Washington, as 
commander-in-chief of the Conti- 
nental army, entered Boston in 
March, 1776, he expressed much 
gratitude for the good condition of 
Faneuil ‘Hall; and when he came in 
1789, as the first President of the 
United States, he was banqueted 
in the same hall, where many noted 
guests and old soldiers again met him 
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face to face and exchanged cordial 
greetings. 

On August 9, 1797, John Adams 
was honored as President of the 
United States by a celebration and 
banquet in the Cradle of Liberty. 
This gathering was not confined to 
the people of Boston, but the entire 
state was represented in this testi- 
monial of regard to the honored son 
of Massachusetts. 

Before taking leave of the Smibert 
Faneuil ‘Hall, let us take a look up- 
wards and see the cupola and bell 
deck occupying the centre of the roof, 
and above it the weather vane—the 
grasshopper—which has long been 
an important feature of Dock Square. 
This magnified grasshopper was 
made by “that cunning artificer,”’ Dea- 
con Shem Drowne, in the year 
1742, at the order of Peter Faneuil, 
when his gift was nearing com- 
pletion. It has withstood the vicis- 
situdes of one hundred and fifty-six 
years. This grasshopper has never 
become a burden, although it has on 
three occasions narrowly escaped de- 
struction. In the autumn of 1755, 
when Boston was shaken to its foun- 
dations by an earthquake, this insect, 
as we have noted, was thrown to the 
ground, but rallied minus one leg, 
which was supplied by a son of Shem 
Drowne, by virtue of a vote of the 
selectmen in May, 1756, “to fix up 
the vane upon the market, which was 
thrown down by the great earthquake 
of the 18th of November last, and re- 
pair the steeple.” It seems to have 
passed through the fire of 1761, and in 
1889, on the anniversary of the evac- 
uation, when the flag was being low- 
ered, the grasshopper fell to the street 
and was somewhat damaged. A well 
known archeologist interviewed the 
insect, and tells us that, while turning 
a deaf ear to all inquiry, the grass- 
hopper has carried his credentials in 
his vest pocket. Although somewhat 
worn, the interpretation is as follows: 

“Shem Drowne made it, May 25, 
1742. To my Brethren & fellow 
Grasshoppers. Fell in y® year 1755, 
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Nov’. 18, early in y® morning, by a 
Great Earthquake—by my Old Master 
Above. . . . Again like to have met 
with my Utter Ruin by fire, but hop- 
ping Timely from my Public scitua- 


tion, came off with Broken bones, 
and Much Bruised, cured and fixed 
old Masters Son Thomas 


Drowne, June 28'® 1768, and though 
I will promise to Discharge my .of 
fice yet I shall vary as y® wind.” 

The grasshopper was repaired by 
FE. Vinal in 1852, and in 1889 by 
Frank A. Worthly, who supplied new 
eyes, horns and two new feet. When 
taken from its position in the autumn 
of 1898, preparatory to the general 
rebuilding, the vane presented a most 
weather-beaten appearance, but by 
the skilful workmanship of E. B. Bad- 
ger and Sons it was repaired and re- 
turned to its time-honored perch. 

The prosperity of the town and the 
Commonwealth under the new gov- 
ernment occasioned a demand for a 
more commodious town hall. But 
public sentiment was so strong that 
Faneuil Hall, the Cradle of Liberty, 
could not be given up; and in 1805 it 
was decided to rebuild and enlarge it. 
The selectmen were a committee for 
the purpose; and Charles Bulfinch, 
their chairman, was selected as the 
architect. His work as architect of 
the State House, then but recently 
completed, was all the recommenda- 
tion that he needed. The hall was 
doubled in width. This was done by 
removing the wall on the northerly 
side, leaving the foundation upon 
which the floor timbers were found to 
rest when work was commenced in 
1898. The southerly side was not 
disturbed, and was in 1898 found to 
be as firm as when erected in 1742. 
There are, however, unmistakable evi- 
dences of the fire of 1761 to be seen 
on the inner side of the brick wall. 
The house was made higher by add- 
ing one story, which made it possible 
to admit of the galleries on three 
sides, after the pattern seen in the 
meeting-houses of that time in New 
England. These were added at the 
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level of the old ceiling, resting upon 
Doric columns, which arrangement 
admitted of a hall seventy-six feet 
square and twenty-eight feet in 
height, On the exterior a third order 
of pilasters and arches was added to 
the two of the original edifice, there 
being no variation either in outline or 
in detail through the increase of size. 
These columns add nothing to the 
strength of the walls, being merely 
ornaments. The cupola with all that 
accompanied it was moved from the 
centre to the eastern end of the roof 
as now seen. The amount expended 
on the house in 1805-6 was about 
$56,700. It was provided in part by 
sale of land on Fort Hill, and the re- 
mainder was raised by taxation. The 
agents in the work were allowed ten 
per cent of the cost. As the annual 
March town meeting of 1806 was held 
in Faneuil Hall, it appears that all 
this work was done in less than one 
vear. 

It was not long before the people 
of Boston were again assembled in 
Faneuil ‘Hall to protest against the 
aggressions of Great Britain—‘in 
the unprovoked attack on the United 
States armed ship Chesapeake by the 
British ship Leopard.” They declare 
it to be ‘a wanton outrage upon the 
lives of our fellow citizens, a direct 
violation of our national honor and 
an infringement of our national rights 
and sovereignty.” They then de- 
clared that “embargo is war in dis- 
guise and is soon to be followed by 
open war.” Early in 1812 the people 
met here and _ passed _ resolutions, 
copies of which were sent out to each 
town in the Commonwealth, as reso- 
lutions were sent in the days of the 
Revolution. Again the hall rung 
with the expressions of joy at the 
restoration of peace at the conclusion 
of the 1812 war. 

The rapid growth of the town made 
it difficult for the voters to exercise 
their rights at the polls in town meet- 
ings in Faneuil Hall; and in the 
spring of 1822 the old form of town 
government, under which so much 


history had been made, gave way to 
that of the modern city; and here the 
people met on Wednesday, May 1, 
1822, when the “town fathers’ laid 
down their sceptres and the new offi- 
cials were inaugurated. The Boston 
town meeting was over. Since that 
time Faneuil Hall has been devoted to 
convocations of a social and patriotic 
nature. It has resounded to the utter- 
ances of great men upon themes that 
have stirred the nation. Here Daniel 
Webster moved the people by his elo- 
quence, notably in 1826, when he de- 
livered a eulogy on the two ex-Presi- 
dents, Adams and _ Jefferson, who 
died on the Fourth of July of that 
vear. Here in 1837 Wendell Phillips 
made his maiden speech, which 
turned the tide of opinion in favor of 
Dr. Channing’s abolition resolutions. 
The great series of antislavery meet- 
ings here for a generation made the 
old walls echo with an eloquence such 
as Boston had not heard since the 
days of Otis and Sam Adams. Ev- 
erett, Choate, Sumner, Parker, Hil- 
lard and many others whose names ap- 
pear upon the immortal scroll of the 
nation have here given utterance to 
profound thought and _ convincing 
argument. Many great men of other 
countries have been entertained in the 
Bulfinch Faneuil Hall, among them 
Lord Ashburton, the promoter, with 
Webster, of the treaty which bears his 
name. The Prince de Joinville, after- 
ward Louis Philippi, king of France, 
was a guest here. 

Strange though it may seem, 
free speech has not always had the 
platform in Faneuil Hall. On March 
31, 1847, a temperance meeting, 
at which Deacon Grant presided, 
was broken up; and in 1850, Novem- 
ber 15, a _ free-soil meeting was 
broken up. There were stirring 
scenes during the Civil War. In 1863 
the police department met in the hall, 
under the chief, for military drill; and 
in 1870 the police held a grand ball 
to raise funds for the benefit of dis- 
abled soldiers. After the great fire 
of 1872 the post office was moved to 
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Faneuil Hall for temporary quarters. 
In 1873, on April 5, four hundred and 
twenty passengers from the wrecked 
steamer Atlantic were sheltered here 
when en route for New York. 

The Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety at one time had its meetings 
here; and the Massachusetts Char- 
itable Mechanic Association for- 
merly held its fairs in Faneuil and 
Quincy halls, connected by a bridge 
across the street. The bodies of 
noted public men have laid in state in 
Faneuil Hall—Anson Burlingame, 
who died at St. Petersburg in 1870, 
and Wendell Phillips, who died in 
1883. The latter lay on the same plat- 
form where in his ardent youth he had 
uttered his first scathing denuncia- 
tions of the slave power and its de- 
fenders. 

The Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company early found shelter in 
Faneuil Hall. Robert Keayne, a 
prominent merchant and somewhat 
eccentric citizen of the town, was the 
leading charter member of the com- 
pany in 1638, and by his will, pro- 
bated in May, 1656, he gave a legacy 
of £300 to the town for a town house 
in which there should be an armory 
for the benefit of “that noble society 
of the Artillery Company.” Keayne’s 
legacy was applied towards the ex- 
pense of building the town house in 
1657-58. In this structure at the head 
of State Street, through its various 
changes, the company had their ar- 
mory for nearly a century. The town, 
through accepting the legacy, was 
under obligations to make provision 
for the artillery company; hence after 
the acceptance of Peter Faneuil’s gift 
as a town house, arrangements were 
made for the company in Faneuil 
Hall. In April, 1746, it appears that 
the organization held a meeting there, 
but it was several years before they 
seem to have recognized it as their 
armory ; and very soon after they were 
fully settled there, they were driven 
from it by the fire of 1761. Upon re- 
turning to Faneuil Hall the company 
took measures to preserve their dig- 


nity and honor through adopting cer- 
tain rules and regulations, one of 
which was that the governor and 
council be invited on the anniversary 
when the officers were elected, and 
that there be an entertainment in the 
hall,—the expenses to be divided be- 
tween the commissioned officers. The 
refreshments were very simple, con- 
sisting of “punch, wine and bread and 
nothing more.” It was explicitly 
stated that pipes and tobacco be ex- 
cluded, and that the company and 
guests be dismissed in time to prevent 
the expense of candles. But such fru- 
gality did not continue long; the early 
Boston appetite called for a more 
elaborate bill of fare. In 1763 cheese 
was allowed, and it was recorded in 
the News Letter that “a plentiful re- 
past was given by the newly elected 
officers, at Faneuil Hall, when many 
healths were drank.” The first Mon- 
day of June was the day for the annual 
election and the formalities that ac- 
companied it, which, with but slight 
alterations, have been continued to the 
present time. At early morn the fife 
and drum are heard in the streets of 
Boston, as the officers for that purpose 
go about to the residences of the 
members of the company, and thereby 
give the familiar summons for them 
to assemble at Faneuil Hall. The 
company, passing out of the hall, form 
in line in South Market Street, pass 
up State, Washington and School 
streets, and over to the State House, 
where they receive the governor and 
other guests, whom they escort to a 
church, where they give attention to a 
sermon and musical program; from 
the church the company escort their 
guests to Faneuil Hall, where there 
is a reception, and dinner follows. 
Thirteen toasts are offered and duly 
recognized. During the speaking the 
governor leaves the hali and returns 
to the State House, where he is later 
received by the company and escorted 
to the Common, and the formality of 
the inauguration of officers is com- 
pleted. The governor is escorted back 
to the State House, and the company 
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returns to Faneuil Hall and feasts 
upon the fragments of the dinner. 

The political sentiment of the times 
is easily detected by reviewing. the 
records of the company as they have 
held their meeting in this historic 
building. In 1767 it is recorded that 
“many loyal healths were drank.” 
For several years immediately preced- 
ing the hostile opening of the Revo- 
lution, the company had _ frequent 
meetings for exercise, and in the 
spring of 1774, preceding the regular 
May training, they exercised each 
Friday evening. They seem not to 
have been there after the Port Bill 
went into effect, until 1786. While 
the company entire was not found in 
the Provincial army, many of the 
members were in the service of the 
country. In fact, the artillery com- 
pany has not been intended for the 
field; but its object has been to foster 
the military spirit through keeping to- 
gether those who have done valiant 
service, extend the hand of sympathy, 
and preserve in unbroken succession 
an honored institution brought from 
the homes beyond the sea, and trans- 
planted in New England by Robert 
Keayne. 

In the autumn of 1786, when there 
was political unrest in the state and 
Shays’s Rebellion took place, the Hon- 
orable Artillery Company was called 
together in Faneuil ‘Hall, “every mem- 
ber to appear compleat with twenty- 
five rounds of powder and ball, with 
every equipment necessary to com- 
pleat a soldier for immediate service.” 
Another occasion when the Ancients 
were ordered to be in readiness for 
duty was during the second war with 
England. On September 10, 1814, 
Captain William Howe issued the fol- 
lowing order: “It becomes the duty of 
every man at this moment of danger 
to know his post, and repair to it on 
the first alarm, whether by night or 
day. The members of this company, 
not in commission in the militia, will 
therefore, on the alarm being given, 
repair to their armory in Faneuil Hall 
and there wait further orders.” 
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On the annual election day of 1787 
the annalist records: “Finished the 
day with those pleasing sensations 
which friendship, good humor and 
conviviality inspire.” He also adds: 
“At dinner the corps were honored 
with the company of the honorable 
French and Dutch consuls, several of 


.the reverend clergy and a large num- 


ber of respectable gentlemen.” 

On June 2, 1788, the sesqui-centen- 
nial of the company was observed with 
ceremony in keeping with the occa- 
sion. The sermon was by Rev. Dr. 
Osgood of Medford—‘“a sensible and 
well adapted sermon.” The report of 
the day’s proceedings was quite like 
that of a century later, and in fact the 
floral decorations for Faneuil Hall 
would have been regarded as elegant 
in 1888. They were made a prom- 
inent feature and given national sig- 
nificance. At the entrance of the 
building was seen an arch hung with 
fragrant flowers, bearing on the key- 
stone the suggestive words: “In- 
corporated 1638.” “At the head of 
the hall were seven pillars of wreaths 
decorated with flowers, emblematic of 
the seven states that had then adopted 
the Federal Constitution; on the 
keystone of the arches were painted 
in large characters the names of 
the states, and behind them were 
fixed figures, almost as large as life, 
representing their Excellencies, the 
presidents of the Federal and Massa- 
chusetts conventions. The beautiful 
arrangements and symmetry of these 
decorations excited the astonishment 
and admiration of the company as 
well as of numerous spectators. The 
fragrance of the flowers, and music of 
an excellent band added great zest to 
the entertainment.” 

The thirteen toasts, which doubtless 
became a custom of the company on 
that occasion, were suggestive of the 
political situation, and wer2 as fol- 
lows: The Governor and Common- 
wealth; The United States; Speedy 
completion of the Federal edifice: 
Louis XVI, our illustrious ally, and 
the friendly Powers of Europe; The 
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Day; General Washington; The 
Militia of Massachusetts; May our 
citizens prize the honor of being 
soldiers, and our sailors never forget 
that they are citizens; Our illustrious 
ancestors who first laid the foundation 
of military knowledge in America by 
the institution of this company; May 
benevolence and peace so far influence 
the citizens of the world that the im- 
plements of war may with safety be 
converted into tools of husbandry; 
The President and University in 
Cambridge; Freedom and peace to all 
mankind. 

The election of 1790 was one of 
great interest. It was the first after 
the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion and choice of the first President 
of the United States. The Ancients 
had as their guests, in addition to Gov- 
ernor John Hancock and council, the 
consuls of France, Holland and Swe- 
den, and many noted men in civic life. 
Faneuil Hall again became the ad- 
miration of the lovers of floral beauty. 
“The entrance formed an arch, sup- 
porting the orchestra, where the band 
performed during the dinner. At the 
head of the hall was a grand arch, 
from the keystone of which hung a 
golden fleur-de-lis. In the rear of this, 
in the centre window, was placed an 
obelisk, finely executed by Mr. John- 
son. The base was formed by a bust 
of the President of the United States, 
encircled with a glory, and the in- 
scription: ‘The lustre of his actions 
shines with triumphant brightness, 
and spreads a glory around him.’ 
Over this, at the top of the obelisk, 
was an all-seeing eye, with an inscrip- 
tion: ‘I protect the faithful.’ Above 
this was a winged cherub represented 
as crowning the President with a 
chaplet of laurel. The expressed ad- 
miration for Washington was doubt- 
less enhanced by his recent visit to 
Boston and reception in Faneuil Hall. 
The decorations at the dinner on each 
succeeding election day were of great 
interest, and especially in 1800, when 
the death of Washington was remem- 
bered, also the death of Governor 


Sumner and _ Lieutenant-Governor 
Gill. On this occasion Stuart’s paint- 
ing of Washington was encircled by 
sixteen hearts, which bore in golden 
letters: ‘We are one, and Washington, 
that friend of mankind, lives within 
us.’ ‘He shines neither with false 
nor borrowed light.’ ” 

In 1803 the chamber over the main 
auditorium, Faneuil Hall, was fitted 
foran armory. The artillery company 
was soon obliged to abandonthe house 
preparatory to the rebuilding, yet were 
reinstated in time for their annual elec- 
tion dinner in June, 1806. For many 
years the upper apartments were oc- 
cupied by the companies of the Bos- 
ton regiment of militia and the artil- 
lery company or armories, and the 
large hall was used in common; but 
at length the latter organization was 
left alone where it remained until 
obliged to vacate in preparation for 
the rebuilding of 1898-99. The 
needs of the company, the oldest mil- 
itary organization on the continent of 
America, were fully considered in the 
plans for rebuilding; and the newly 
fitted, fireproof Faneuil Hall affords 
an apartment in compliance with a 
condition of the will of Robert Keayne 
of 1656: “That there be a room in the 
very heart and securest part of the 
town for a magazine for arms, where 
they can scour and tend the arms, and 
lay them up and keep them, which 
will be a comely sight for strangers to 
see, and a great ornament to the room 
and also of the town where the sol- 
diers may arm themselves every time 
they go to exercise.” The new hall 
for this company is ample, being 
seventy-seven feet long and _forty- 
eight and one-half feet wide. On 
the walls hang the portraits of the cap- 
tains of the company, procured at a 
great outlay of time and money ; while 
many other ornaments about the apart- 
ments contribute to the cheerful ap- 
pearance of the hall. The company have 
expended a large sum of money in fit- 
ting their apartments, in addition to 
theliberal sumappropriated bythe city 
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Hall is increased by the paintings, 
busts and other adornments addea 
from time to time. The most 
conspicuous of the paintings is a 
canvas sixteen by thirty feet, repre- 
senting Daniel Webster replying to 
Hayne, in the United States Senate, 
in January, 1830. This occupies a 
central position at the rear of the plat- 
form. It is flanked on either side by 
portraits given by Samuel Parkman 
to the city of Boston. That of Peter 
Faneuil is in place of the one de- 
stroyed, or which disappeared during 
the siege. It was copied by Colonel 
Henry Sargent from a smaller one, a 
gift to the Art Museum from Miss 
Jones, a grandchild of Peter Faneuil’s 
sister, Mary Ann. The full length 
portrait of Washington is the work of 
Gilbert Stuart, and was presented to 
the town in 1806. The letter accom- 
panying the gift is on file at the City 
Hall. The portraits of Hancock, 
Warren, John Adams and _ John 
Quincy Adams are by Copley. That 
of Anson Burlingame was painted by 
A. H. Bicknell, and given by Na- 
thaniel B. Shurtleff, Joseph F. Paul 
and associates. Other portraits are 
those of Samuel Adams, Edward Ev- 
erett, Governor Andrew, Robert 
Treat Paine, Caleb Strong, Com- 
modore Preble, General Knox, Rufus 
Choate, President Lincoln, Admiral 
Winslow and Wendell Phillips. 
There are marble busts of John 
Adams, Samuel Adams and Daniel 
Webster. There are also steel engrav- 
ings of Right Honorable General 
Conway and Colonel Isaac Barree in 
place of the oil paintings destroyed 
during the siege. 

The clock in the rear of the hall 
was given by the school children of 
Boston in 1850. The eagle was for- 
merly in the old United States Bank, 
but at the expiration of the charter 
the building was purchased by the 
State Bank, and the eagle was given 
a place in Faneuil Hall. 

The Bulfinch Faneuil ‘Hall of 1806 
remained substantially the same as 
when completed, until the summer of 


1898, although fears had been enter- 
tained as to its safety, danger from 
fire having been imminent, the inte- 
rior of the hall being entirely of wood. 
There were evident signs of weakness 
in the sagging of timbers and leaning 
of the tower, and it was at length de- 
cided to reconstruct the building. 
The appropriation at first made by the 
city was $80,000, but, proving insuff- 
cient, it was increased to $103,000, to- 
gether with $1,500 for furniture. 

The architectural work was done in 
the architects’ division of the en- 
gineering department of the city of 
which Professor F. W. Chandler was 
the consulting architect, Frank W. 
Howard being chief the work at the 
hall being in charge of Superintend- 
ent A. E. Anderson. The contract for 
the labor was made with Messrs. 
Woodbury and Leighton, the well 
known builders. The contract was 
signed July 1, 1898, and the hall was 
ready for use early in October, 1899. 
So exactly were the plans made and 
the work executed, that no violence 
was done the patriotic sentiment of 
the people who love the Cradle of Lib- 
erty. The wood and combustible ma- 
terial were removed and iron, with 
steel and stone, put in its place in such 
perfect manner, that the hall lost 
nothing of its identity, and when 
opened again to the public in the 
autumn of 1899, it was Faneuil Hall 
withall its sacred memories. Theplans 
of the 1898 construction provided for 
rebuilding the cupola after the pat- 
tern of 1806, which followed Smibert 
in all but location, and were executed 
in steel and copper. The steel bell of 
the present time was cast at Philadel- 
phia in 1866 and placed on the hall 
on April 15, 1867. The bell is five 
feet in height, six feet in diameter at 
bottom, and three feet and six inches 
at top. Its thickness is five inches. 
Its weight is 5,860 pounds. 

The walls of the interior of the 
house were made attractive by an ef- 
fective treatment of colonial colors,— 
white and old gold and soft buffs, rich 
reds and greens being the prevailing 
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colors throughout. The main en- 
trance to Faneuil Hall was never satis- 
factory, so unpretentious being the 
doorways that many an intelligent 
tourist has inquired where they could 
be found when he was directly in front of 
them; but this disappointing feature 
might have been accepted as a re- 
minder that the one purpose of Peter 
Faneuil was to provide a market, and 
that the hall was an after considera- 
tion. This main entrance was always 
a hindrance to a correct conception of 
the building, on account of the ex- 
tremely awkward rise of the steps. 
These were replaced by Milford gran- 
ite steps, which extend across the 
three openings and tie them together, 
making one satisfactory entrance. 
The old lanterns and wrought iron 
brackets which embellished the en- 
trance of 1806 were reproduced 
identically and fitted for the electric 
current. The wooden balusters and 
treads. were superseded by wrought 
iron work, but the same old cherry 
hand rail which had been clasped by 
thousands of famous men and women 
was used in part in the rebuilding. 
The stair columns, like all other col- 
umns throughout the building, were 
reproduced, made of steel inside and 
finished in cement. The floors of the 
hallways are of tiazzo—a broken mar- 
ble of “variegated color” laid incement 
and rubbed down to secure a perfectly 
smooth polished surface—having a 
border of gray Knoxville marble. The 
preserved and restored wooden doors 
of 1860 bear testimony to the power 
and influence of public sentiment. 
The wrought iron hinges on which 
they had swung almost a century were 
satisfactory and continued in their 
places. The old cut-glass knobs, 
familiar to generations of frequenters 
of the hall, were retained,—being left 
to remind those yet to comeof the sim- 
plicity of such fixtures a century ago. 
In preserving the Bulfinch archi- 
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tecture, due attention was given to the 
several apartments of the building. 
The custodian’s room, leading from 
the stairway hall, was embellished by 
a handsome mantel the entire width 
of the chimney breast, having a facing 
of green marble. In the correspond- 
ing room on the opposite side of the 
hall was placed a smaller mantel with 
a fire opening composed of brick of an 
old Dutch pattern. The chaste beauty 
of the main auditorium is more fully 
appreciated when free from the canvas 
ornaments so familiar to people of re- 
cent generations, and which no one 
would be willing to part with; but the 
largest picture—which has so long 
hung in the rear of the platform—has 
obscured the beauty of this particular 
display of Bulfinch architecture, for it 
is here that the most interesting fea- 
tures are found, which the public 
would have been glad to have remain 
in view, could it have been done with- 
out sacrificing the representation of 
Webster’s reply to Hayne. The first- 
story windows with their semi-circu- 
lar heads and keystones, consisting of 
carved busts, are surmounted by a 
festoon panel which, like the caps of 
the columns, is picked out in gold. 
The decorative feature of the ceiling 
consists of the conventional lotus leaf 
design. In arranging for the lighting 
of the hall, due attention was paid to 
the preservation of the bronze brackets 
of colonial design. 

It thus appears that but little of the 
original Faneuil Hall remains to-day. 
Yet through the painstaking care of 
the successors of Smibert,and through 
the exacting sentiment of successive 
generations of Boston patriots, in 
harmony with a broader circle, it is 
Faneuil Hall still, the hall in the mar- 
ket place, our New England forum, 
a monument to Peter Faneuil, the 
Huguenot merchant, whose name 
should ever be kept high on the long 
list of the benefactors of Boston. 
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THE SHADOW OF GREATNESS. 
By Lewis E. MacBrayne. 
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was married and lived 
on the other side of 
the street; and the sister in turn re- 
lated it to her husband’s cousin; and 
the latter gave the story to the post- 
mistress, who was his niece; and be- 
fore many hours it was known to the 
majority of people in Cape Porpoise. 
The history of the town went back 
to the early days of the colonies, when 
Maine was a part of Massachusetts; 
and as there was no record that any 
inhabitant ever had left the Cape un- 
less removed by death, it had come 
about, by intermarriage, that every 
native was related in some degree to 
every other native; and the result was 
a rapid-transit gossip that often 
amazed the unsuspecting visitor. 
Cape Porpoise was not a summer 
resort in the popular understanding 
of the words. There were two or 
three hotels, but they were modest in 
size, and the highest rate for board 
was seven dollars a week. Two or 
three miles away there was a fash- 
ionable resort at Kennebunkport, 
with hotels along the river and by the 
sea, with yachting, bathing, canoeing, 
driving, bowling, tennis, “hops’’ and 
all the other things that go to make a 
place favorably known. There were 
celebrities also,—Episcopal bishops, 
famous artists, a novelist and occa- 
sionally a governor. But at the Cape 
there were no tennis courts and no 
bowling alleys; the boats were all 
owned by the fishermen, and gener- 
ally smelled of fish; the coast was too 
rocky for bathing; the three village 
stores sold only the commodities of 
life ; and the butcher and the milkman 
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could not be induced to call oftener 
than three times a week. With this 
brief statement of conditions, it is un- 
necessary to add that the soil was not 
of a nature to nourish celebrities. 

Yet the Cape had a certain summer 
population that returned to it year 
after year. There were men and 
women from distant cities, who had 
grown to love the rugged coast line 
indented by picturesque creeks, the 
semicircle of Maine pines and 
spruces that joined with the sea in 
encompassing the town, the winding 
roads with their wild rose hedges, the 
innocent freedom from conventional- 
ity. When, brain weary from the 
labor of the year, the lumbering stage- 
coach carried them through the fra- 
grant woods from the Port to the 
Cape, they entered it without title or 
social position. Literally speaking, 
they wore their old clothes through- 
out the summer. Only thus were they 
tolerated. 

All this may appear to be an un- 
necessary preamble to what Captain 
Seavey told to his wife one morning 
in August, and what later became the 
news of the whole town. It was, in 
itself, a very brief statement, being in 
effect nothing more than the fact that 
Congressman and Mrs. John Simp- 
son would spend two weeks at the 
Cape and would board at the Seavey 
House. But the news, being contrary 
to all tradition, was discussed on the 
highways, on the fish wall, in the lob- 
ster houses and at the village post of- 
fice. Simon Ledwig brought it up in 
the latter place, at a council of the 
town elders, hearty old fellows, whose 
faces were never free from salt, and 
whose laughter crackled like a sail in 
an uncertain breeze. 

“Doant know as I’m going to move 
out of taown,” said Simon, in a tone 
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of quaint humor, pacing the floor, as 
was his habit, during a recital of facts ; 
“and I sha’n’t put on my Sunday 
clothes, nuther.” 

“You ain’t in politics, hey, Simon?” 
suggested Captain John Marsh. 

“Nuther be you,” replied Simon 
tartly, at which sally there was hearty 
laughter,—for the captain had been a 
candidate for the office of selectman 
five years before and had been de- 
feated. Memories were good at the 
Cape, and a joke improved with age. 

“Here’s Cap’n Seavey, now,” said 
one of the men; and the proprietor of 
the hotel by that name entered. He 
had come from his lobster traps, and 
still wore his rubber boots. His voice 
was like a trumpet, and his face was 
toughened and tanned a russet color 
by the sea air. 

“S’pose you’ve all heard,” he roared 
cheerily. “Expecting him on the 
coach this afternoon. Them fellers 
always keep their appintments.” 

“What’s he coming here fur, 
Cap’n?” 

“What’s he coming here fur!” The 
voice of the captain expressed such 
scorn that the man who had made the 
inquiry did not care to pursue the sub- 
ject at greater length. 

The post office was at the junction 
of two roads, and the coach would 
pass there on the way to the Seavey 
House, stopping long enough to 
throw off the mail bag. This. would 
be the point, beyond dispute, to ob- 
tain the first good look at the Con- 
gressman. 

The tide of that day was full in the 
morning, and by afternoon it had 
gone out to sea, leaving the creeks 
bare and the fish houses high in the 
air on their wooden posts. The fish 
houses were deserted long before the 
hour of the arrival of the stage, and 
the council of the elders in the back 
part of the post office soon boasted a 
full attendance. The subject of con- 
versation that afternoon was dogfish, 
—‘‘dog-blasted dogfish,” as Simon 
termed them; and when Captain 
Marsh remarked, in an off-hand way, 


that the coach was coming, nobody 
appeared to be at all interested in the 
announcement. The council was con- 
servative and never yielded. When 
the coach had come down the winding 
roadway, however, and the horses were 
reined in at the rear door of the post 
office, there was a sudden interest in 
the arrival of the mail bag, a very 
sudden interest, that attracted the at- 
tention of a group of boys coming up 
the road. 

The coach contained but two 
passengers, a man dressed in a gray 
suit and wearing a hat of nearly the 
same color, and a little woman with a 
face that was still almost dimpled, 
who sat up very straight and appeared 
to be greatly pleased with the scene 
before her. The man was perhaps 
sixty years old. The woman might 
have been younger. 

The driver had just thrown off the 
mail bag, and was gathering up the 
reins again, when one of the boys 
shouted: “Three cheers for the Con- 
gressman!”’ 

There was an instant’s conservative 
silence, but, the boy leading, the 
cheers were given by the younger 
men present. The man within the 
coach uncovered his head, and made 
a deep bow to the crowd. Then, after 
a brief conversation with the woman 
beside him, he stood up, and with an- 
other bow, said in a loud voice: 

“T thank you very kindly, m) 
friends, for this welcome, so unex- 
pected. I have come among you to 
abide for a little time. I have looked 
forward to this day with a pleasure 
that you cannot understand. It is my 
hope soon to know you better, to meet 
you at your own homes. Again I 
thank you.” 

There was something in the tone of 
his voice that went straight to the 
heart of every homely fisherman. 
They cheered him lustily as the coach 
rolled away, and the subject of dog- 
fish was not mentioned again that 
day. 

Before many days had passed it be- 
came current rumor in the town that 
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Congressman Simpson represented a 
district “out west.” That region was 
so distant and uncertain that it gave 
him a romance that finally made him 
but little less than the representative 
of all the people west of the Rocky 
Mountains. Had any of the celebri- 
ties of the Port driven out to the Cape 
in their smart rigs, the native popula- 
tion would have disappeared from 
view, as it did always upon such occa- 
sions; but the Congressman’s prog- 
ress into popular favor was rapid and 
undisputed. He spent half an hour 
in the post office on the morning after 
his arrival, and on the day following 
went fishing with Simon Ledwig. 
Simon talked of nothing else all that 
afternoon; and when the Congress- 
man, out for a walk with his wife, 
passed by the post office at sunset, he 
waved a solemn salute with his cap, 
and then left the town council and 
walked with a show of dignity back to 
his own cottage. 

In due time the Congressman 
visited the fish houses; and then, one 
evening, he joined the circle at the 
post office,—and the night became 
one long to be remembered. At first 
the conversation had touched only 
upon general topics, and was limited 
by the restraint felt by some of the 
fishermen, until Simon, with some 
hesitation, asked a question as to con- 
gressional duties in Washington, and 
the distinguished visitor began to tell, 
of his own accord, all the things con- 
cerning which they desired to ask and 
a great many other matters that were 
entirely unknown to them. He spoke 
of Congress as being the brain of the 
world’s greatest republic, and of the 
President with a deference that made 
his hearers think of the man in the 
White House in the light of one made 
sacred by his great responsibilities. 
He told them of the wide avenues in 
Washington, of the magnificence of 
the buildings, of the famous recep- 
tions, and of Tom Reed. Speaker 
Reed was their own connecting link 
between the Maine coast and the cap- 
ital. 





In return they told him the legends 
of the town and the islands, plain tales 
of unboasted heroism. Ordinarily, 
the council of the elders broke up 
soon after eight o’clock, but upon that 
occasion it lasted until after nine, and 
the moon, coming up from behind the 
forest of pine and fir trees, danced 
on the waters of the creek before the 
first fisherman went reluctantly out 
from the little one-story building, and 
thus paved the way for the closing of 
the meeting. 

The report of the Congressman’s 
stories was carried throughout the 
widely scattered settlement, until the 
Cape suddenly awoke to the fact that 
it had a really great man within its 
borders. For a full day nobody knew 
what to do under the circumstances ; 
and then a movement gradually took 
form to hold a public meeting in the 
town hall, provided the Congressman 
would deliver an address. The town 
council met and was in session for one 
entire evening, with Mr. Simpson, 
now a frequent visitor, in the seat of 
honor; yet none of the three captains 
told off for the purpose could sum- 
mon the courage to extend the invita- 
tion. The three captains, who lived 
in the same part of the town, growled 
at one another all the way home; but 
on the following morning, which was 
Saturday, Captain Seavey brought 
matters to a head by inviting the Con- 
gressman and his wife out for a sail. 
They were gone for three hours, but 
the captain finally performed his mis- 
sion, and roared his report ‘to the 
other members of the committee as 
soon as he could land his passengers 
and make his way to the fish wall. 

There was universal satisfaction 
when it became known that the Con- 
gressman had accepted the invita- 
tion; and the meeting was arranged 
for Monday night. But one difficulty 
now presented itself; there was no 
man in the town of sufficient impor- 
tance to introduce the speaker. There 
were the selectmen, of course, but 
they were held to be on the same foot- 
ing, and the minister could not be 
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asked without offending the school- 
master. While the matter was still 
under discussion, Bill Rideough, the 
proprietor of the Langford House, 
came forward with a valuable item of 
information. 

“You saw the man who came down 
to my place yesterday?’ he said. 
“Well, one of the boarders told him 
to-day about the Congressman being 
in town, and he allowed that he would 
like to see him; said that he owned an 
interest in some copper mines out 
West, and he shouldn’t be surprised 
but that the Congressman might be of 
use to him.” 

The council received the announce- 
ment in conservative silence, deliber- 
ating upon its possibilities. At length 
Simon said: “You think he’s a big 
enough man to introduce Mr. Simp- 
son? 

“A mine owner ought to be,” re- 
plied Bill; and after another half hour 
of careful consideration the matter 
was so settled. 

The Congressman and his wife at- 
tended service on Sunday at the vil- 
lage church. There had been some 
speculation as to whether they would 
not drive to the Port; and while the 
consensus of opinion held to that be- 
lief,there was nevertheless a very large 
attendance of the native and summer 
population, and an unusual interest 
in the late arrivals. Captain Seavey 
had a family pew well down toward 
the pulpit, and everybody in the con- 
gregation knew when he passed down 
the aisle, followed by the Congress- 
man, his wife and a tall handsome 
man already known on the fish wall 
as the western mine owner. 

The young clergyman of the village 
church, who was a pastor with two 
charges, had walked in from the Port 
that morning, as he did generally in 
fair weather. He had taken three 
days of recreation during the previous 


week, and with his parish duties 


crowded into the remaining three be- 
fore Sunday, had found no time in 
which to prepare his morning sermon 
for the Cape. He had intended to 


talk upon some familiar theme; but 
as he now looked over the congrega- 
tion and saw the strangers that it con- 
tained, his heart misgave him for his 
lack of preparation. 

In opening his Bible for the cus- 
tomary reading from the Scriptures, 
his eyes fell upon the verse: “The 
humble shall be. exalted.” He de- 
cided to take it for his text; and he 
was surprised later to find how read- 
ily his sermon came to him. When 
he finally pronounced the benediction, 
it was with the conviction that he 
could not have done better had his 
discourse been written in his study, 
after careful preparation. 

As was his practice, the clergyman 
left his pulpit at the close of the ser- 
vice to greet the strangers who had 
worshipped with him. As he entered 
the aisle, Captain Seavey caught him 
by the arm, and in a voice that all the 
congregation heard, said: “I. want 
you to meet Congressman and Mrs. 
Simpson and Mr. Hamilton, who is 
going to preside at the meeting to- 
morrow night.” And with that the 
captain roared a complicated intro- 
duction and went his way as one who 
had done his duty by all men. 

The town hall was opened to the 
public on Monday night at six o’clock, 
although the hour of the meeting was 
half past seven o’clock. It was a cus- 
tom of the town to meet early upon 
such occasions, for friendly conversa- 
tion. During the day the Congress- 
man had remained in his room at the 
hotel, going down to his breakfast and 
dinner, “but,” as Captain Seavey put 
it, “not feeling quite up to his oats.” 
The captain had thought it wise to 
suggest to Mrs. Simpson, during the 
afternoon, the fear of her husband be- 
ing ill in the evening; but she had 
assured him that her husband would 
not disappoint the meeting,—al- 
though she was agitated visibly and 
appeared to be stating more than she 
really believed. The captain did not 
feel entirely easy in his own mind unti. 
the Congressman came downstairs at 
seven o'clock and said that he in- 
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tended to walk over to the Langford 
House and call for Mr. Hamilton. 

“You’d better have your supper 
first,” suggested the captain, but the 
Congressman shook his head in re- 
fusal, and started down the road. 

The Langford House was situated 
on the point of a neck of land that ex- 
tended into the harbor. There were 
creeks on either side, and they were 
running in now with the full tide, 
while far out at sea the surf curled in 
breakers about the old white light- 
house, just beginning to blink with a 
dull, uncertain yellow eye. The sun 
was going down behind the only bank 
of cloud in the sky, and the cloud 
itself had become a golden fleece, a 
thing of surpassing beauty. An artist 
would have found inspiration in it, a 
healthy man delight, and a tired one 
peace. 

The Congressman walked along 
rapidly, seeing neither the sky nor the 
sea. His eyes were upon the ground, 
and once, when a flock of crows 
circled over his head with their sharp 
calls, he started nervously and looked 
from side to side. After that he 
walked more slowly, until finally he 
stopped and turned about as if uncer- 
tain what to do, and was still hesi- 
tating when Mr. Hamilton and Bill 
Rideough came into view at the last 
turn to the Langford House. The 
Congressman resumed his walk, and 
met them halfway. 

“Hello,” said Hamilton. ‘This is 
an unexpected pleasure. Mr. Ri- 
deough was telling me a moment ago 
that his nephew had heard that you 
were indisposed.” 

“Tt was nothing serious, and I came 
down to call for you, because I 
wanted to talk over a matter of private 
business.” 

“Mr. Rideough will excuse us, I 
am sure,” said Hamilton. 

“Certain,” replied the hotel-keeper ; 
and he left them and walked rapidly 
toward the village. Simpson allowed 
him to pass out of hearing before he 
spoke again. Then he said: 

“You have had the great kindness 
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to offer to preside at my meeting to- 
night. I thank you for it; but I owe 
it to you, if to nobody else, to tell you 
something that you will not like to 
hear.” 

Hamilton looked at him in uneasy 
surprise, and came to a full stop in 
the roadway. “I don’t quite under- 
stand,” he said. 

“Of course you don’t,” replied his 
companion. “I am sorry that you 
should. But you would have known 
sooner or later, and I had much rather 
face it now.” 

“Tfit has anything to do with me—”’ 
said Hamilton in still greater sur- 
prise. 

“It has not. There is nothing of a 
personal nature—I mean nothing that 
involves you.” They continued their 
walk in silence for a moment. “The 
fact is,” said Simpson, clearing his 
throat, “I am no Congressman at all.” 

“What!” 

“No, I have simply pretended to be 
one.” 

“Then you are—” 

“A grocer down in New Hamp- 
shire.” 

Again there was a paus , and Ham- 
ilton whistled. “You confounded old 
hypocrite!” he said. 

“IT know,” said the older man, 
wincing. “I don’t blame you for any- 
thing that you may say; and yet I 
want you to hear me out. Not that it 
will mitigate my offence, but because 
I haven't had an opportunity of tell- 
ing it to a man. I did it because of 
that little woman up there at the 
hotel; and, by thunder, I would do it 
again.” 

He faced Hamilton defiantly in the 
twilight; but as the latter made no 
reply, but looked straight out across 
the creek, his own eyes fell, and when 
he spoke again it was in a milder 
tone. 

“T was counted a good scholar 
years ago,” he said. “There is always 
one young man in a town, you know, 
for whom people predict a future. 
Perhaps if I had left the town it might 
have come true. I was twenty-two 
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years old when I was married. My 
wife had been a teacher in one of the 
village schools. You don't mind my 
going into this?” 

“Go on, please,”’ said Hamilton. 

“Well, she was an ambitious little 
woman,—not for herself, but for me. 
She believed that I was capable of 
great things, and that some day I 
would go to Congress, and perhaps to 
the Senate. She had had an uncle 
who had been a congressman. My 
father was a grocer. When he died, 
soon after our marriage, I succeeded 
him in the business. I have been 
there ever since.” 

“And this visit here?” 

“We were tempted. My wife never 
gave up that idea about my going to 
Congress. We went to Washington 
on one of the personally conducted 
trips from our state last year. I had 
an idea that it would cure her of her 
fancy; but I don’t know—somehow, 
it seemed to make matters worse than 
ever. 

“The congressman from our dis- 
trict invited the party to his hotel for 
a dinner. There were speeches, and I 
responded for my town. My wife— 
you would understand if you knew 
her—declared that it was better than 
the congressman himself had made, 
and after our return to New Hamp- 
shire she got into the habit of calling 
me Congressman, and she wrote it so 
in the letter she sent to engage rooms 
at the Seavey House. Of course she 
didn’t mean it, but the people believed 
it, and it came natural, somehow, to 
act out the part later, when we found 
that they were expecting a congress- 

99 
man. 

“It was the letter that told them, 
then?” 

“Only the letter at first. The other 
things came naturally. Why, I told 
the fishermen down at the post office 
one night all about our trip to Wash- 
ington; but I told it as if I had lived 
there. That young minister’s sermon 
on Sunday set me_ thinking,—and 
then, meeting you put a different light 
upon matters.” 





‘What do you mean?” asked Ham- 
ilton shortly. 

“| knew that you were a man oi 
position, and that you might notice 
that | was not your social equal,” re- 
plied Simpson. “We may be equal 
in the eyes of the law, but—well, in 
Washington, for instance, you don’t 
find many small grocers and mine 
owners dining together.” 

“But I don’t understand about the 
mine owner,” interrupted Hamilton. 
“T am not a mine owner.” 

‘Not a mine owner?” asked Simp- 
son, perplexed. “Mr. Rideough told 
of your speaking of your interest in 
western mines.” 

“So I did; so I did,” replied 
Hamilton, with a hearty laugh. “I 
own two copper shares. Yes, I was 
intending to ask whether you knew 
the mines.” He laughed again. 

They had now come into sight of 
the Seavey House, in the door of which 
they could see a solitary little figure 
standing, dressed with bonnet and 
cape; and nearer to them, down the 
roadway, Simon Ledwig was coming, 
with the rolling gait of a sailor. He 
stammered an apology as he met them 
and said that he had been going to the 
Seavey House to inquire for the 
Congressman’s health, when he had 
seen him coming up the road. 

“It is already time for the meeting 
to begin,” said Hamilton, looking at 
his watch. ‘I am afraid that we have 
delayed you.” 

“Well, it was getting along toward 
the hour,” admitted Simon. 

“We are coming directly,” con- 
tinued Hamilton briskly. “It was a 
matter of business that we were dis- 
cussing. Will you kindly hurry 
ahead for Mrs. Simpson, and take 
her to the hall?” ' 

Calling for a congressman’s wife 
was an unexpected honor, and Simon 
wheeled about without further con- 
versation and strode toward the hotel. 
Hamilton watched him for a moment, 
and then turned to his companion. 
“You intend to go to the hall?” he 
asked. 
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“I suppose so,” replied the older 
man. “It will not be a pleasant thing 
to do, but as I have deceived these 
people, | must atone to them.” He 
bowed his head in sorrow. 

Hamilton took him by the arm. 
“IT don’t very often make a serious 
mistake,” he said, ‘‘and what I now 
propose, I am suggesting for the little 
woman that you have spoken of. I 
do not take back what I have said 
about your being a hypocrite; but if 
you tell these honest people at the 
Cape to-night that you are not a con- 
gressman, but only a pretender, you 
will do penance to your own con- 
science by disappointing them and 
disgracing your wife. Under the cir- 
cumstances let us sacrifice the con- 
science.” 

“You mean to say—” 

“That for to-night you are still 
Congressman Simpson ot the West. 
Come along.” 

And being again tempted, Simp- 
son, the grocer, the faithful lover, the 
man whose chance in life had never 
come, again fell. 

There was a large audience in the 
town hall, an assemblage of seafaring 
men and sturdy women, of giggling 
girls and grinning boys; and there 
were signs of uneasiness when the 
clock marked the half hour after 
seven, and nobody had come upon the 
platform. Then Simon  Ledwig 
entered through the open door with 
Mrs. Simpson, swinging her down 
the aisle to a front seat at a rate of 
speed that threatened to wreck her if 
the coupling of their arms should 
break; and before the audience had 
recovered from the excitement caused 
by this incident, Hamilton and Simp- 
son entered and took seats upon the 
platform, accompanied by the clergy- 
man and the principal of the school. 
The clergyman called to order, and 
spoke of the pleasure that the Cape 
felt in entertaining guests so dis- 
tinguished. Hamilton followed him, 
as the presiding officer of the even- 
ing, and won the hearts of his hearers 
by the gracefulness with which he in- 


troduced “Our friend, Mr. Simp- 
son.” 

Down below, in a front seat, the 
little woman beside Simon Ledwig 
was flushed and pale by turns. She 
saw her husband walk to the front of 
the platform, heard the applause that 
came from all parts of the hall, 
and held her breath in the stillness 
that followed until he began to 
speak. 

He spoke in a very low, though 
distinct tone at first. If he had been 
allowed to take a text for the evening, 
he said, it would have been the oue 
from which the clergyman had 
preached on Sunday. The greatest 
honor that could come to any man 
was to do his duty to the best of his 
ability, satisfied with it, happy in its 
performance. In the great world out- 
side where the sea never called to the 
shore and where no birds sang above 
the rose hedges, there were shams 
which were often passed undiscov- 
ered; but here, where the temptation 
had never come, there should be 
honesty of hea:* and action. He ap- 
pealed to the young men to be happy 
in their lot and not to long for posi- 
tion that, noble as it might appear, 
could not be obtained without loss of 
honor. Then he held up the ideal of 
the American citizen, and from this 
came to speak of the republic, fash- 
ioned in part and preserved in later 
times by the best blood of New Eng- 
land, which had ever looked to the 
town for purity of purpose. 

Nobody in the audience knew that 
the life dream of Simpson, the 
scholar-grocer, was being told in, that 
address. Nobody knew that the pent- 
up ambitions of a life never to be real- 
ized were throbbing in the brain of 
the speaker, vibrating through every 
word that he spoke. Simpson him- 
self did not realize it at the time; he 
was thinking only of the little woman 
whose happy face looked up to him. 
But the audience understood the ring 
of eloquence and was swept away by 
it. Thrice it interrupted the address 
with a thunder of applause, and at the 
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conclusion it cheered wildly. The 
schoolmaster spoke a few diffident 
words in closing, and extended an in- 
vitation to the people to remain for a 
moment if they wished to meet the 
Congressman socially. 

Hamilton led-the way down from 
the platform, and kept back the crowd 
until he had taken the little woman 
beside Simon Ledwig by the hand 
and led her to her husband. Then he 
called both Simon and Captain 
Seavey to him, told off the clergyman 
and the schoolmaster with them as 
ushers; and there followed such a re- 
ception as the Cape will never see 
again, not in one generation, at any 
rate. 


WHITE’S SELBORNE. 


On the following morning the stage 
carried two passengers over to the 
Port. Before the lumbering coach 
had passed over the winding road into 
the fragrant woods every native in 
that part of the town appeared to have 
learned that the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. 
Simpson were leaving the Cape. 

At sunset the council of the elders 
met in session at the post office. No 
resolutions were offered, because the 
council was conservative; but Simon 
Ledwig, as he paced across the floor, 
stopped suddenly and said with 
solemnity, “He was a durned good 
fellow, and a gentleman.” And to 
this Captain Seavey roared a husky 
“Amen.” 





WHITE’S SELBORNE REVISITED. 
By H. C. Shelley. 


With illustrations from photographs by the author. 


wide the gates of that world of 

imagination in which poets 
dwell. True, there are some signs 
there that the march of humanity has 
not paused these two hundred years; 
but they are so few and so tentative 
that they are unable to strike any ef- 
fective discord. For the rest the 
golden stain of time is over all. 


GS wie a village as Selborne opens 


A beech-clad hill rises abruptly 
some three hundred feet on the south 
of the village, and a narrow cleft in 
the trees gives a peep of the little 
rural world below. It is a picture of 
red and brown roofs, in a frame of 
green. From the gray tower of the 
church comes hour by hour the moni- 
tion of passing time; and in the 
pauses of the warning bell there float 
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SELBORNE FROM THE HILL. 
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upwards now and then such 
sounds of nature life as were 
familiar in the far-off days of 
Chaucer. Nature has no chro- 
nology, no revolutions. Some 
of her children have fallen in 
the battle of life and left no 
successors ; but those who sur- 
vive show few visible traces of 
the flightoftime. Thesong ofthe 
nightingale heard among these 
trees in the twilight to-day is 
“The same that ofttimes hath 
Charm’d magic casements, open- 
ing on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands 
forlorn.” 

In the one long straggling 
street of the village we draw 
nearer the present age, but not 
much nearer. Away towards 
the east a few monstrosities of 
brick and slate blot the old- 
time landscape with their hide- 
ous straight lines and discord- 
ant roofs. ““How nice it would 
be,” exclaimed an admirer, “if 
we had a long row of houses 
like that!” Ruskin’s life-work a 
has borne no harvest in that stony 
soil. But to the west, where the 
road bends towards the old church, 
stand cottages, out of which Anne 
Hathaway or Master William Shake- 





speare might step at any moment. 
Lovingly the weather-stained thatch 
has grown into harmony with the old 
walls over which it spreads its mantle, 
and the roses climb up from beneath 
to kiss the ancient 
roof-tree with their 
blushing petals. 
“But thatch is so 
unhealthy you 
know!” suggests a 
Girtonian hygien- 
ist. What molly- 
coddles we moderns 
are! But is it un- 
healthy? Those he- 
roes who laid the 
proud Armada low 
were bred under 
roofs of thatch. 
What walks there 
are inthis old-world 
village! There are 
footpaths every- 
where, and none of 
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them leads whither Richard Jeffries’s 
footpaths led him—back to a railway 
station and so to London. The great 
iron road is so many, many miles away, 
that not even the engine’s shriek car- 
ries to this quiet dell. There is a 
meandering valley called “The Lythe” 
—the village has a vocabulary of its 
own—and there is a choice of two 
paths towards the old priory, whither 
it leads. The one on the left of the 
valley dips down over a swelling hill, 


bright still with the tiles which san- 
dalled monkish feet pressed in the-far- 
off years. What a gulf yawns be- 
tween our time and theirs! But are 
we on the right side of it? 

By the letter of the law, Selborne 
belongs to Lord Selborne and other 
landowners; by the gavelkind of gen- 
ius it belongs to Gilbert White. Born 
here, nurtured here, pastor here, died 
here, buried here—such is the record 
of his simple history. The village is 








INTERIOR OF SELBORNE CHURCH. 


passes through such a wicket-gate as 
Constable would have loved, winds 
leisurely on under the shadow of 
stately beeches, crosses a meadow or 
two deep in luscious grass, strikes 
into a wild copse where the bracken 
and bramble and dog-rose tangle 
themselves across the footway and 
emerges in a field where a prostrate 
stone coffin is nearly all that remains 
of the priory which reared its head 
here five hundred years ago. Yet 
not quite all. In the corner of the 
farmhouse garden is a small arbor, 


permeated with his presence still; his 
footprints may be traced through the 
length and breadth of the parish. 

It is a feasible theory that Selborne 
itself is responsible for what Gilbert 
White was and did. Environment is 
a persistent moulder of character. 
“Selborne,” says Frank Buckland, 
“was a big bird-cage in which White 
himself was enclosed even more than 
the birds.” To-day it is the goal of 
a pilgrimage which only the earnest 
devotee thinks of making. There are 
five full miles between it and the 
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nearest railway station. In White’s 
time the village was even more effec- 
tually cut off from the outer world. 
Then the only approach was along 
those fearsome “hanging lanes” 
which, disused for many a year, still 
survive in a wild jungle condition as 
samples of the roads our forefathers 
traversed. Few were the visitors 
coming and going; the inaccessibility 
of the parish was responsible for its 


the Plestor,” says White—is unal- 
tered, save that the sycamore tree in 
the centre has increased in girth with 
advancing years; Gilbert White’s 
house, too, has enlarged its borders 
and taken on a slightly modern air; 
but it is not so refashioned that its 
former owner would be in danger of 
passing it even on the darkest night. 
Many of those cottages in which the 
curate-naturalist took such excusable 
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becoming a _ nest of smugglers. 
White was driven to seek companion- 
ship among the fowls of the air. 
Little change has come over Sel- 
borne during the hundred odd years 
that have passed since Gilbert White’s 
death. From the entrance to the vil- 
lage on the Alton Road to a hundred 
yards or so east of the house in which 
he lived, the change would hardly be 
perceptible even to his keen eye. The 
old village green—‘“vulgarly called 
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pride remain to shame the nineteenth 
century spirit with their picturesque 
harmonies of half timber and thatch; 
and the church itself is practically un- 
changed from the aspect it wore on 
that July day, more than a century 
ago, when the beloved pastor of this 
old-world village was carried through 
its porch to his resting place in the 
peaceful churchyard. 

Gilbert White’s house and Gilbert 
White’s church are naturally the 
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GILBERT WHITE’S HOUSE, FROM THE GARDEN. 


chief focuses of interest. Most pil- 
grims will turn to the house first, as 
being more intimately connected 
with the personal life of the man 
whose memory has brought them 
thither. It stands close to the vil- 
lage highway, and its rare picture of 
blended red brick and green foliage 
might have moved the heart of Dr. 
Johnson to fall in love with rural life. 
But its chief beauties are hidden from 
the eyes of the passer-by and beheld 
only by those who are favored with 
permission to pass through the house 
and inspect it from the grounds in 
the rear. These grounds are kept 
with fine taste and skill, and in much 
the same shape as in White’s time. 
On the farthest verge of the lawn still 
stands the naturalist’s sundial; over 
in the meadow is the shivering aspen 
he planted; and here on the right is a 
wall he built, with “G. W., 1761,” still 
clearly legible on a small tablet em- 
bedded among the bricks. Then 
there is his “favorite walk,” a long, 
narrow pathway of bricks, leading 
from the house for several hundred 
feet in the direction of the wooded 
hill known as “The ‘Hanger.” For 
several years the house has been in 
the possession of Mr. Parkin, a gen- 


tleman who, with rare self-denial, is 
ever willing to open his doors to the 
reasonable pilgrim,—and this not 
without having suffered experiences 
which would have justified him in 
keeping them tightly shut. While 
the house was being put into order 
for the family’s incoming, a parson 
had the ill grace to lead a party of 
twenty-five equally boorish compan- 
ions on a wild romp through the pri- 
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THE WISHING STONE. 


vate rooms; and one day a cyclist of 
fine intelligence rang the bell to ask, 
“Would you mind me riding my 
bicycle along Gilbert White’s path?” 
“Yes, I should,” promptly replied Mr. 
Parkin; ‘and the sooner you ride it 
off, the better pleased I shall be.” 

One of the principal curiosities of 
the village owes its existence to Gil- 
bert White. Towards the eastern end 
of “The Hanger” there is a wide gap 
in the dense beechen foliage with 
which the hill is clothed; and here a 
pathway has been cut up to the sum- 
mit in the form of a continuous row 
of letter V’s laid sideways, thus S. It 
is called “The Zigzag;’ and White 
refers to its cutting in his third letter 
to Mr. Thomas Pennant. The path, 
which had become dangerous, was re- 
made last vear by Mr. Parkin, and at 
the same time a careful measurement 
showed it to be a quarter of a mile in 
length, equal to three times the dis- 
tance straight up the hill. 

Further east still along the village 
street may be seen a very utilitarian 
memorial to White. On an_ iron 
door built into a wall by the roadside 
there may be read this inscription: 
“This water supply was given to Sel- 
borne by voluntary subscriptions in 
memory of Gilbert White, 1894.” 
From inside that iron door comes 


the ceaseless thud of the ram_ by 
which the water is forced up into the 
reservoir from which the village is 
supplied. No one can find fault with 
such a practical memorial; but it 
seems a pity that the Selborne people 
did not give its outward and visible 
form more picturesque character. 

On the way back to the church let 
a pause be made at the vicarage, 
where the Rev. Arthur Kaye will pro- 
duce the old parish register in which 
White made so many entries. If it is 
opened in the middle of the year 1793 
it will reveal the page which records 
White’s death and burial. This page 
will serve as well as any to illustrate 
the clear, honest penmanship of the 
naturalist. Moreover, it corrects a 
blunder common with most writers 
about White. By the majority he is 
described as “Vicar” of Selborne, but 
his own oft-repeated signature shows 
that he was never more than curate. 

Selborne Church is seen to the 
most advantage from a steep pasture 
to the east of the building’ called “The 
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Lythe.” The peculiar vo- 
cabulary of the parish is 
due in White’s opinion, it 
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led many pilgrims, for its 





first sentence reads thus: 
“In the fifth grave from 
this wall are buried the re- 
mains of the Rev. Gilbert 
White, M. A.” Naturally, 
then, search is made for 
the grave imside_ the 
church. It is so easy 
to overlook the inscrip- 
tion at the top of the tab- 


a 





let which records that 
it was ‘removed into 
the chancel MDCCCX.” 
Hardly would the pa- 
tient historian of the 


birds and flowers and insects of Sel- 
borne have slept peacefully save in 
that open air which is their home. 
In the graveyard, then, close to the 
northeast corner of the church, must 
the simple headstone be sought which 


marks the spot where lies the dust of 


Gilbert White. That lichen-stained 
stone is a grievance to some people. 
They write to the vicar, and urge him 
to place a “modern memorial” 


over 
the grave. Happily, the vicar holds 
the sane opinion that a “modern 
memorial” would be wholly out of 


keeping with Gilbert White’s charac- 
ter and work; that this time-worn 
stone is the most seemly cenotaph for 
a man who lived so near to nature 
as he. 
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REGISTRY, 
AND THE 


SHOWING WHITE’S LAST 
ENTRY OF 


HIS DEATH. 

There is no official visitors’ book at 
Selborne, the only substitute being a 
somewhat tattered volume kept in the 
Queen’s Arms Hotel. As the church 
doors are left constantly open, and as 
all pilgrims include that building in 
their tour of inspection, would it not 
be a good idea, the pilgrim is tempted 
to ask, to place such a book on a desk 
in the porch? Many famous names 
are inscribed in the volume kept at 
the hotel—those of Professor Huxley, 
Lord Napier and Ettrick, Frederic 
Harrison and John Burroughs being 
of the number. The interest in the 
place will ever grow as the years go 
on; and men and women, famous and 
humble, will find their way in increas- 
ing numbers to White’s Selborne. 
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HORACE GREELEY’S EARLY NEW ENGLAND 
HOME. 
By Ralph S. Cushman. 


closely ensconced in the foothills 

of the beautiful Green Mountains, 
is the sleeping old village of East 
Poultney. Over a century has elapsed 
since it came into existence, and yet 
scarcely as much activity breaks its 
monotonous life as when the early set- 
tlers, in defiance of a frowning forest 
and the severity of a rigorous climate, 
and in the midst of ravenous wild 

556 


|: the western part of Vermont, 


beasts, built their huts of logs, and 
made the virgin soil to yield for their 
support. 

However, the routine of daily life 
still goes on the same as in other 
towns, even if nothing new happens 
to arouse its dormant energies, even 
if some of the buildings are “back 
numbers,” and many of the people are 
so old as to have seen four or five gen- 
erations. 
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HORACE GREELEY’S BIRTHPLACE 


But the village was not always in- 
different to the progress of the out- 
side world. A little over three-quar- 
ters of a century ago it was a thriving 
little town, as even now an observing 
traveller might see by its three old- 
fashioned churches and dozen or so 
deserted old mills. But its prosperity 
seemed fated. The factories and mills 
and a score or more of homes located 
along the bank of the river, named 
after the village itself, were taken 
away one night and destroyed by a 
flood. Scarcely had the effects of this 
disaster passed, when the great change 
in the conditions of New England 
manufacturing came, and in a brief 
space of time the remaining inhabit- 
ants of the village found their indus- 
tries gone and the empty buildings 
the only reminder of what had been. 

Whence the name Poultney came is 
not known. Tradition has it that it 
was after a Lord Poultney of Eng- 
land. The first settlement at East 
Poultney was made in the year 1771, 
by Ebenezer Allen, a cousin of Ethan 


AT AMHERST, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Allen. In a short time it became one 
of the centres of that most enterpris- 
ing and fearless band, the Green 
Mountain boys, whose enviable fame, 
by their successful resistance to the 


“Yorkers,” and later against the 
British, is known to the world. 
Among the energetic spirits who 


came to East Poultney soon after its 
settlement was Heber Allen, a brother 
of Ethan. He came from Connecticut 
with his family. Ethan followed later, 
but did not make it his permanent 
home, although he took up his claim 
and was a frequent visitor to the 
town. Heber was a major in the Rev- 
olutionary War, and was afterwards 
made judge of the county court. He 
did good service in laying the foun- 
dations of the town, and was electea 
as the first town clerk, which position 
he held up to his death, which oc- 
curred in 1782. He was buried in the 
old churchyard, and on a moss-cov- 
ered slab may be found the following: 


“This grave contains the remains of 
Maj. Heber Allen who, with his brothers, 
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assisted in the struggle for the indepyn- 
dence of this and the United States. He was 
one of the earliest settlers of the town and 
died as he lived, and as expressed by his 
brother Ethan, ‘the noblest work of God’ 
on the roth day of April, A. D. 1782 aged 
38 years.” 

The house which was occupied by 
Heber and his family has fallen to the 
ground, but the cellar and the ruins 
may still be seen in the west part of 
the town. 

Like all settlements of the early 
days, East Poultney was frequently 
disturbed by attacks by Indians. A 
little west of the village is the old 
Pine Tree House, over a hundred 
years old. It was here that the village 
preacher lived, and here the people 
came for refuge against the Indians. 
The house received its name from a 
grove of pine trees which stood 
around it, but they have since been 
cut down, and now the old house pre- 
sents a bare appearance. It is a large 
two-story structure commanding the 
highway, and with its massive beech 
timbers and wrought iron nails and 
hinges was well suited for its purpose. 
But during the Revolution a fort 
could be of little use, and at times 
when danger threatened, the whole 
town, at that time composed of about 
fifteen families, would move to other 
places of safety. 

One of these occasions was at about 
the time of the battle of Hubbardton. 
Every man in the village had gone 
with the Green Mountain boys, who 





HORACE GREELEY’S WEST HAVEN 


under Colonel 
Seth Warner had 
assembled at 
‘Hubbardton to 
oppose Bur- 
royne, who with 
a much larger 
force was march- 
ing down from 


Canada. Gen- 
eral Burgoyne 


up to this time 
had met with lit- 
tle resistance, 
HOME. and the oppos- 

ing force was 
determined not to yield; but although 
they made a heroic stand, they were 
obliged to retreat, and a messenger 
was sent to East Poultney to warn the 
women of the approach of the enemy. 
The messenger arrived on Sunday, 
while the women and children were 
assembled for service in a log church, 
and these began their flight at once, 
on foot, through an unbroken wilder- 
ness, guided only by notches cut in 
trees, until they arrived in safety at 
Bennington. 

More interest is added to the Pine 
Tree House from its being one of the 
old “sun line” structures. It stands 
facing the north, with its ends point- 
ing straight east and west, and is so 
built that it could be used as a huge 
sundial. Here the people of the com- 
munity were accustomed to come at 
noon to regulate their timepieces in 
accordance with the sun. Buildings 
so built were of great convenience in 
the early days. The house remains as 
it was when it was built, in every de- 
tail, except for a portion of the lower 
part that has decayed and has recently 
been rebuilt, and except also for the 
absence of the pine grove, whose 
stately appearance still lingers in the 
memory of the older inhabitants. 

As one proceeds farther into the 
village, past pleasant fields and shad- 
owy lawns stretched out before some 
olden edifice, the more populous part 
of the town is reached, and with it the 
religious quarter. First comes the 
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Episcopal Church, a brown wooden 
building, set back from the road and 
guarded by a row of shady trees. The 
interior, with its straight backed seats, 
elevated from the aisle and shut in by 
oak doors, tells at once that it is the 
product of the first of the century. 
The queer cramped old gallery also 
speaks of long ago, while the old 
tower with its latticed sides has so 
long been the abode of birds that it 
has come to be looked upon as their 
especial property. 


some past time the lightning has 
taken away the weather vane which 
stood upon it. On three sides of the 
base of the steeple are the face dials 
of the old clock, that once told of the 
passing hours; but it has worn its life, 
out and now speaks, only too plainly, 
of the repose of the village. 

A little west of the village green is 
the Congregational Church. It is the 
oldest of the places of worship, being 
built in 1803, and its last coat of paint 
has long since vielded to the elements. 





THE APPROACH TO EAST POULTNEY. 


A few rods farther is the village 
green, circled by stately maples; and 
in the centre stands the Baptist 
Church. It was built five years after 
the beginning of the present century, 
but it is remarkably well preserved, 
and could one prevent his gaze from 
wandering too high, it would present 
to one a comparatively modern ap- 
pearance. But on looking up, one 
sees that the steeple, nearly overtop- 
ping the surrounding trees, is reclin- 
ing slightly to the left. The top is 
splintered and blackened where in 


Services are rarely held here; perhaps 
the ‘most of the members have been 
laid to rest in the old churchyard. 
Indeed the churchyard is the most 
populous part of the town. Near the 
church is this God’s acre, climbing 
backward up a low hill, while the 
mountains, looming up nearly at its 
side, throw sombre shadows on the 
rows of white slabs standing, like a 
line of battle, in precise regularity. 
The old churchyard is not a gloomy 
place ; time has wiped away its gloom- 
iness, and the peculiar inscriptions on 
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THE VILLAGE GREEN, EAST POULTNEY. 


many of the stones afford the reader 
so much amusement that he often be- 
comes unmindful of the real signifi- 
cance of the place and oblivious that 
beneath him lie the ashes of the dead. 
A low marble slab, partly sunken in 
the ground and partly concealed by 
the high grass, marks the grave of 
a young woman who died soon after 
the settlement of the town. She must 
have stood high in the esteem of her 
friends, for written to her memory, in 
old-time spelling, is the following: 


“What was she? Words are wanting to 
express what she was. Paint to yourself a 
most virtuous woman, and that she was.’ 


Near by is the grave of a child, who 
must have tired of life in a very short 
time, for on the slab over the grave is 
the inscription: 


“She tasted of life’s bitter cup, 
Refused to drink the portion up; 
But turned her little head aside, 
Disgusted with this life, and died.” 


Coming back from the churchyard, 
one of the oldest and perhaps the most 
lively buildings of the village is the 
village tavern. It is right across the 
road from the green. It has seen over 
a hundred winters, and still over the 


top of the high narrow piazza, unef- 
faced by either age or weather, is the 
conspicuous sign, “Eagle Tavern.” 
In the days before railroads offered 
their advantages to the traveller, the 
tavern was of some importance, and 
many a weary traveller has lain down 
to rest in the ivy-covered chambers 
after a wearisome ride in an uncom- 
fortable stagecoach. 

Captain William Watson spent 
much of his time at the “Eagle Tav- 
ern.” Captain Watson served seven 
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years in the Revolution, and was 
prominent in his hatred for the Brit- 
ish. He delivered his famous toast, so 
often quoted, at a Fourth of July cele- 
bration at the tavern in 1810: “The 
enemies of our country,—may they 
have cobweb breeches, porcupine 
saddle, a hard trotting horse, and an 
eternal journey!” In the latter part 
of his life he owned a black and white 
dog named Comus, which was his 
constant companion. Comus died be- 







“PINE TREE’ HOUSE. 


EAGLE TAVERN. 
fore he did, and he placed the remains 
in a wooden box and buried them be- 
side the road back of the tavern, and 
erected a stone with this inscription: 


“Comus is dead! Good dog, well bred; 
Here he lies—enough said.” 


The inside of the tavern looks even 
older than the outside, and its sub- 
dued light and stillness seem to give 
evidence of an honorable old age. 
Throughout a century the “Eagle 
Tavern” has never lost its calling, and 


now it is the only place in the village 
where the tourist may find shelter for 
the night unless he takes advantage 
of the kindness of some good-hearted 
housekeeper. 

But the most interesting place in 
the village is a white house about a 
hundred yards south of the tavern. 
It is not remarkable on account of its 
ancient appearance, although it was 
erected in 1823; its principal interest 
comes from the fact that it is the house 
in which Horace 
Greeley learned 
the printing trade. 
The photograph 
of it, of which a 
copy is given 
herewith, was 
made before 
Greeley died, and 
it has below it in 
his own writing 
the words: “The 
house at East 
Poultney, Vt., in 
which I learned 
what I know 
about printing.” 
His signature is attached. 

In 1822 the Poultney Gazette, 
soon one of the leading papers 
in the state, was started. In 
January, 1825, its name was 
changed to the Northern Spec- 
tator; and it was in the spring 
of the next year that the 
Spectator advertised for an ap- 
prentice to learn the trade. 
This advertisement it was 
which brought Horace Greeley to 
East Poultney. ; 

Like many men who have become 
famous, Horace Greeley was not 
spoiled by any early influence due to 
wealth. The house at Amherst, New 
Hampshire, in which he was born was 
four or five miles back from the vil- 
lage, in a lonesome and unfrequented 
region and situated in the midst of 
eighty acres of farm land as rocky and 
unproductive as can be found in the 
state. Here, for the greater part of 
his life, up to 1811, when he was ten 
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years old, Horace lived, reading 


everything he could get his hand on 
and in every way seeking to gratify 
the intense love of knowledge that was 
so early developed in him. In the 
winter of this year, by reason of oc- 
currences that were not uncommon 
to farmers of that day, the family was 
sold out of house, land and goods for 
debt. Mr. Greeley, Horace’s father, 
had to begin the world anew. Afraid 
lest he should be seized for debt, he 
made his way to West Haven, Ver- 
mont, where he fell in with a wealthy 
Boston merchant who was trying to 
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HORACE GREELEY 


found a European “estate” on Amer- 
ican soil. The attempt failed, but Mr. 
Greeley obtained employment in clear- 
ing the land, and, after renting a 
house for his family, he brought them 
by sleds to their new home. 

West Haven is an insignificant lit- 
tle burg, seemingly occupying a spot 
on the earth all by itself; in fact, it is 
so isolated that, among other struc- 
tures in the place,an old log cabin that 
has stood for over a hundred years 
has viewed so little of civilization that 
it has never seen fit to make way for 
a more modern edifice. At West 
Haven, Horace Greeley lived on two 


LEARNED 
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different farms. The only one of the 
buildings remaining is built on a high 
hill overlooking the Champlain val- 
ley. It is not a modern house by any 
means. The position of the building 
is odd, for the back appears to be at 
the front, but then no one would have 
the slightest idea that it was ever 
built for appearance. The house is 
now occupied by an old gentleman, 
who, if you desire, gladly reveals the 
interior of his abode; and while you 
are looking at the old fireplace, long 
since boarded up, he will tell you how 
Horace Greeley used to lie before the 
fire in the even- 
ing and study his 
dictionary with 
the help of a pine 
torch. ‘He will 
show you some 
dents in the floor 
near by, which 
he says “Horace 
made by chop- 
ping wood when 
the fire got low.” 


Horace’ went 
to school three 
winters in West 
Haven. He was 


lengths ahead of 
his classmates in 
all his studies. 
An old lady who 
went to school 
with him - still 
lives at West 
Haven. “He was always,” she said, 
“at the head of the school. His spell- 
ing was the talk for miles around. I 
remember of his missing a word just 
once. His face turned red, and he 
was silent for a moment; then he 
broke forth loud enough for all to 
hear, ‘What a fool!’ ” 

From his early childhood Horace 
had always expressed a desire to be 
a printer, and during the last few vears 
of his life at West Haven he had im- 
portuned his father many times to get 
him a place in some printing office. 
Happening to see the advertisement 
of the Northern Spectator, he obtained 
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THE OLD BRICK SCHOOLHOUSE IN WHICH GREELEY MADE HIS FIRST SPEECH. 


the reluctant consent of his father, and 
started on foot, a distance of about 
twelve miles, to East Poultney. 

Arriving at the village, he found 
one of the proprietors of the paper, 
Mr. Amos Bliss, who at the time was 
hoeing in his garden. Horace walked 
out to where Mr. Bliss was and, after 
ascertaining that he was addressing 
the proprietor himself, applied for the 
position. 

Several people still live in the vil- 
lage who distinctly remember Mr. 
Greeley, and almost every inhabitant 
can relate anecdotes in relation to 
him. 

Mr. Bliss was humorously affected 
by the appearance of the applicant 
and secretly wondered that such a 
looking fellow should want to learn 
the trade. But upon conversing with 
him he was much impressed by the 
marked intelligence of the youth and 
Horace was hired on the spot. He re- 
mained in the office several months 
over four years. He applied himself 
to the work and rapidly gained the 
naine of the best printer in the office. 
In the last part of his apprenticeship 


he often aided in the editing of the 
paper, and his good judgment and 
common sense made his advice nec- 
essary in all the business transactions 
of the office. 

On Horace’s arrival at the village 
his peculiar appearance and recluse 
nature made him at once the object 
of good-natured joking. His fellow 
workmen often amused themselves at 
his expense. Sometimes they would 
black his white hair with ink. On 
these occasions Horace would make 
no resistance, but would only say, 
“Now, boys, do stop; let me alone.” 
He never engaged in the sports with 
other young men, but occupied all of 
his leisure time in reading or study- 
ing. He was remarkably well in- 
formed on all subjects. An anecdote 
that illustrates his ready knowledge of 
the topics of the day was told the 
writer by an old inhabitant. 

Horace boarded, during his stay at 
East Poultney, at the “Eagle Tav- 
ern,’ and one day two congressmen 
happened to dine at the tavern and 
occupied a seat at the table near 
Horace. In the course of their con- 
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versation they got into an argument 
over a certain bill and the date of its 
passage. After a little discussion they 
agreed, in a laughing way, to let the 
“young man opposite” decide it. 
They asked Horace if he had ever 
heard of the bill in question, and he at 
once proceeded to give them the en- 
tire history of the bill, and discussed 
it so ably that after the meal the con- 
gressmen went gut and asked the pro- 
prietor what the young man was. 

During Horace’s apprenticeship a 
debating society was formed. It held 
its meetings regularly in the old brick 
schoolhouse. ‘Horace be- 
came a member of the so- 
ciety and here in this rude 
old structure, at one of the 
meetings of the society, he 
made his first public 
speech. The building has 
become unfit for use, and 
a new one has_ been 
erected a little distance 
from it; but the new one 
can never have the inter- 
est to the tourist that the 
old one furnishes. 

The publication of the 
Northern Spectator was 
stopped in June, 1830; 
and soon after Horace 
Greeley started for his 
father’s home, which was 
now removed to the back- 
woods of Pennsylvania. 
It was nearly two weeks 
before he reached his destination, hav- 
ing walked over a hundred miles and 
taken the canal for the rest of the way. 
He had been at home but a few weeks 
when he became anxious to get to 
work; and so one morning he walked 
to Jamestown, a village twenty miles 
distant, where he had heard that help 
was wanted on a weekly paper. He 
obtained employment, but after nearly 
two weeks’ work with no pay he de- 
cided to return home. He remained 
idle for several months, when he ob- 
tained a position on a forlorn paper 
published at Lodi, New York, fifty 
miles off. Here also he found that 
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money was lacking and after six 
weeks of fruitless labor he walked 
back home. He was not disheartened 
by these unsuccessful attempts to 
work, but resolved to find work at 
Erie, thirty miles off, on the shores 
of the great lake. There were two 
papers in the town. He went to the 
office of the Erie Gazette first. It hap- 
pened that a workman was wanted 
here; but the proprietor of the paper 
mistook Horace for a runaway ap- 
prentice, so he was informed that his 
services were not needed. At the 
other office he was equally unsuccess- 
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ful; and, this time discouraged, he 
trudged back home. He was not 
downcast long, however, for several 
weeks later, through the kindly ser- 
vices of a friend of his father, he ob- 
tained the position on the Gazette 
which had recently been refused him. 
Once employed, it was not long be- 
fore he came into high favor. He 
worked steadily and never lost a day’s 
work while at Erie. Every interval 
of time that he was not occupied at his 
case he spent in reading. The minute 
work was over, he would bury himself 
in a book or paper, so deeply that 
often he would forget his meals. But 
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as great as was his love for reading, 
Horace Greeley was never late to 
work, nor did he neglect any of his 
office duties. The place that he was 
now occupying was a temporary va- 
cancy made by the sickness of a reg- 
ular journeyman. Here in diligent 
work and in eager reading he spent 
seven not unprofitable months. But 
at the end of the seventh month 
the workman whose vacancy he 
had filled returned, and consequently 
Horace was again out of employ- 
ment. 

Now wearied and digusted with his 
fortune in smaller places, he formed 
the resolution of going directly to 
New York and seeking his fortune in 
the metropolis. He gave the entire 
amount of his earnings at Erie, ex- 
cept about fifteen dollars, to his father, 
and, taking an affectionate farewell 
of the family, started on his journey. 
The route was a slow one, and after 
six days mostly spent on a tiresome 
scow and an equally as wearisome 
towboat, on the morning of the 18th 
of August, 1831, Horace Greeley ar- 
rived in the city of New York. Then 
succeed the events that show best the 
determination and independence of 
the man; then gradually follow the 
circumstances through which Horace 
Greeley rose from a_ persevering 
workman to a position of influence 
and distinction. 

But to return to East Poultney. 
Horace Greeley left the village soon 
after the closing of the printing office. 
As he was about to depart, he ap- 
peared on the piazza of the tavern 
equipped for his journey, with his few 
belongings done up in a handkerchief 
and hung on a stick over his shoulder. 
These he deposited on the floor, and 
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took a seat for the last time in front 
of the tavern which had been his only 
home for four years. The tavern 
keeper and his wife had come to look 
upon Horace almost as their own son. 
They perceived that without an over- 
coat he was likely to suffer from the 
cold nights during his proposed walk 
to his home. Quite a number of per- 
sons had congregated to bid farewell 
to the young printer. One of these 
persons the proprietor of the tavern 
took apart and said to him: 

“Horace is going to leave us. He 
is poor and has got a long journey be- 
fore him. Without doubt it will be 
cold-on the canal, nights and morn- 
ings. Now, there is that new over- 
coat of yours. You are owing me a 
board bill; and let us give the coat 
to the boy, and we'll call the bill 
square.” 

The argument was effective; and 
soon after Horace said good by to 
his many friends and set out with his 
stick over his shoulder and the first 
overcoat that he had ever had thrown 
lightly over his arm. But the coat 
was not the only gift he had; for he 
carried with him then, and always re- 
tained, the best wishes for his success 
from deep down in the hearts of kind 
and loving friends. 

With the discontinuance of the 
Northern Spectator, the printing office 
was made into a dwelling house, and 
it has remained so ever since. But the 
passing away of the printing office 
has in no way taken with it the im- 
pression that Horace Greeley left on 
the community at East Poultney, nor 
has the passing away of those who 
were living in the village at that time 
abated the feeling that the village still 
nurses for its illustrious resident. 
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FARING DOWN THE WORLD. 


By Abbie Farwell Brown. 
F ARING gayly down the world 


Sing my heart and I, 
’Twixt the hedges dewy-pearled, 
Underneath the sky. 


We will join no company, 
Seek no pilgrim throng, 

For a happy twain are we 
As we pass along; 


Yield to nobody the way, 
Share the road with none, 
We can best be blithe and gay 

Heart and I alone. 


Faring gayly down the land 
What a crowd is three! 
Passage only, hand in hand, 

For my heart and me. 


Seek we nought of passers-by, 
Seek nor love nor friend, 
Comrades trusty, heart and I, 

Borrow not, nor lend. 


What care we for all the rest, 
Shadows in the sun, 

So they leave us unmolest, 
Leave us twain as one. 


Faring gayly down the year 
With my happy heart, 
There is but the single fear 

Lest we drift apart. 


Who would draw my heart from me, 
Sever comrades true? 

Prithee, stranger, let us be,— 
We are 10ught to you! 
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THE STRUGGLE OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND FOR 
THE POSSESSION OF NORTH AMERICA. 


OLD SOUTH FIRST PRIZE ESSAY, 1808. 


By Caroline B. Shaw. 


A Graduate of the Boston Girls’ Latin School, 1897. 


Bintiocrapny. I. Sources: Thwaites, 
“The Jesuit Relations.””. Champlain, Jour- 
nals (with memorial by Slafter) and Voy- 
ages. 

II. General Works: Winsor, “Narrative 
and Critical History of America,” chap- 
ters on Champlain, Acadia, The Great 
Valleys, Discovery along the Lakes, Can- 
ada and Louisiana, and The Peace Nego- 
tiation of 1782-83. Rival Claimants for 
North America; also Winsor, “Cartier to 
Frontenac,” “The Mississippi Basin,” and 
“The Westward Movement.” Bancroft, 
“History of the United States.” Bryant 
and Gay, “Popular History of the United 
States.” Hildreth, ““History of the United 
States.” Doyle, “The English in Amer- 


ica.” Green, “A Short History of the 
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III. Special Works: Parkman, ‘“Pio- 
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litical Ideas.” Seeley, “The Expansion of 
England.” 

IV. Briefer Works: Hart. ‘Formation 
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it is difficult for us to realize that 

only one hundred and fifty years 
ago the greater part of our continent 
was nominally under the control. of a 
nation which did not speak the Eng- 
lish language, and that it was not till 
1759 that the victory of Quebec ended 
the long struggle between France and 
England for North America. 

It is true that Frenchmen were not 
among the discoverers of North 
America; but they were among the 
earliest to explore it extensively. 
Though we may omit from our ac- 
count the story of Verrazzano’s explo- 
rations of the Atlantic coast of the 
United States (and his explorations 
seem to have had little or no effect on 
succeeding history), we must at least 
admit that the French explorers were 
among the earliest to make a thor- 
ough examination of a region vast in 
itself and important as a key to the 
whole central North American basin, 
—namely, the valley of the St. Law- 
rence. Even earlier than Verrazzano 
the French fishermen. were frequent- 
ing the coast in the neighborhood of 
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the St. Lawrence, plying their trade 
industriously and with success. Thus, 
as Parkman says, “it was from 
France that those barbarous shores 
first learned to serve the ends of 
peaceful commercial industry.” 

Soon the spirit of discovery—the 
same which had inspired Columbus 
and the Cabots—was wide awake in 
France. Men began to set forth with 
the ardor of Crusaders to found a new 
France beyond the seas. Then it was 
that Cartier made his three voyages 
to the St. Lawrence, sailing up the 
great stream as far as the Indian town 
of Hochelaga, where now stands 
Montreal. Roberval came too, bring- 
ing a colony to found a settlement in 
Canada; but after one winter in the 
wilderness, he abandoned the attempt 
and returned to France. After this 
failure, which ends what Parkman 
calls “the prelude to the French- 
American drama,” a period of rest 
followed, during which the results of 
Cartier’s explorations were gradually 
becoming known in Europe, through 
the maps of Hakluyt and Ortelius, 
and * “speculative geography was 
forming and disappearing,” though, 
as Winsor says, “with an obvious ten- 
dency to a true conception.” Mean- 
while exploration was solely in the 
hands of the fishermen, with no offi- 
cial patronage. In the years when 
the history of France was marked by 
such events as the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew we should hardly look 
for colonizing activity. It was not 
till 1598, when the civil wars were 
over and the Edict of Nantes brought 
quiet to troublous France, that men 
turned their thoughts once more 
across the great ocean. In that very 
year the Marquis de la Roche, under 
a patent from Henry IV, got together 
a band of colonists—chiefly convicts 
from the prisons of France—and at- 
tempted to found a colony on Sable 
Island. off the coast of Nova Scotia, 
but failed completely. In 1599 the 
king granted to Chauvin and Pont- 
gravé the first of the fur trade monop- 
olies which were to play so large a 
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part in the later history of Canada. 
Under this patent they founded the 
trading post of Tadoussac near the 
mouth of the river Saguenay. It 
suffered much and never became of 
great importance, but has remained 
to the present day. 


The first settled French 


com- 
munity in the New World was 
that founded by a colony under 


Pontgravé and Champlain, sent out 
by the Sieur de Monts Company in 
1604. These people, after living for 
a time at the mouth of the St. Croix 
River, removed across the Bay of 
Fundy to a place they called Port 
Royal, now Annapolis. It was the 
first agricultural colony founded by 
Europeans in the New World. The 
colony had little prosperity, however, 
for it had to contend both with “the 
jealousy of French traders and the 
supineness of the French govern- 
ment.” After two years the colony 
was abandoned, but in 1610 the enter- 
prise was renewed under the auspices 
of the Jesuits, who were to prove “a 
new and mighty power” in French 
colonial life, in India and America 
alike. To be sure, their leader, Pou- 
trincourt, did not wish to take the 
Jesuits, and slipped off without them ; 
but Madame de Guercheville, a 
woman remarkable for her zeal and 
ability, obtained a grant of the whole 
country from Florida to the St. John, 
and at once sent out a band of Jesuits 
to Port Royal. The colony had many 
trials, but maintained itself until 1613, 
when it was destroyed by a piratical 
expedition from the English colony 
of Virginia, under Samuel Argall, 
who had already met and overpow- 
ered a ship under La Saussaye, which 
was bringing aid to the colony. The 
encounter with La Saussaye took 
place near the mouth of the Penob- 
scot, in what is now Maine, where the 
French had made some attempt to 
found a colony. But now “not a 
Frenchman was left upon the coast of 
Maine, nor a single cross to signify 
priority of possession.” The destruc- 
tion of these small French colonies 
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was in truth but “an obscure stroke 
of lawless violence,” and it seems to 
me over-emphasizing it to call it, as 
has been done, “the first episode in 
the French-English struggle.” The 
destruction of the Penobscot colony 
was important, however, as checking 
the further advarce of the French to 
the southward. Had the French 
pushed on within the decade as far as 
Massachusetts Bay, and been in occu- 
pation there when the Plymouth and 
Bay colonies arrived, the course of 
later history might have been very 
different. 

In Acadia the French, though 
checked, were not discouraged. Bien- 
court and La Tour, at Cape Sable, 
continued to hold the land _ for 
France. Meanwhile English interest 
in the country began to awaken. A 
Scotchman, Sir William Alexander, 
organized a company which he pom- 
pously styled the “Knights-Baronets 
of Nova Scotia,” and in 1621 founded 
one small colony. With changing 
fortunes the French kept control of 
Acadia. The story of the rivalries 
and quarrels between the different 
French commanders is as romantic as 
a medizval tale. The New England 
colonists were drawn into the quarrel 
and sent an unsuccessful expedition 
to the scene under Miles Standish. 
At last, in 1654, a company of Bos- 
ton men, under Sidgwick and Lever- 
ett, acting under secret instructions 
from Cromwell, got control of the 
country. The conquest was con- 
firmed to England and the land made 
a province by Cromwell; but by the 
terms of the Treaty of Breda, in 1668, 
the province was restored to France. 

While Acadia was thus the scene 
of bitter internal conflicts, and at the 
same time was passed back and forth 
like a mere plaything between Eng- 
land and France, making of necessity 
little or no progress in importance as 
a colony, on the river St. Lawrence 
a settlement was growing up which 
was to form the nucleus of the French 
empire in America. The colony of 
Quebec was founded under Sieur de 
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Monts, who had founded Port Royal, 
after he had abandoned that settle- 
ment in 1607. The real leader of the 
expedition, however, was the man 
who has been called the Father of 
New France—Samuel de Champlain. 
From 1603 to 1635 he was the ruling 
spirit in French colonization in 
America. Already he had made lit- 
tle voyages of exploration from Port 
Royal, sailing along the New Eng- 
land coast, and recording what he saw 
on numerous ingeniously drawn 
maps. He was one of the best ex- 
amples of the kind of men who built 
up the French empire,—intelligent, 
quick witted, but brave and enduring 
as a soldier or woodsman, fond above 
all else of adventure. 

It was in 1608 that Champlain’s lit- 
tle company landed at the mouth of 
the St. Charles and founded Quebec. 
With many trials the little colony yet 
lived and grew by accessions from 
France, holding its own at a time 
when the wilderness stretched un- 
broken to the southward as far as the 
tiny English clearing on the river 
James in Virginia. Three years later 
another town was founded on the 
river, at a place the Indians called 
Hochelaga and the white men called 
Montreal. At once the adventurous 
Champlain began to push out into the 
forest afresh, tramping, rowing, wad- 
ing, camping by night, yet never too 
weary to write each evening the jour- 
nal of the day’s doings, as we feel surc 
when we read his curiously minute ac- 
count of the country he traversed and 
the customs of the Indian tribes he 
met. He soon took the side of the 
Algonquins against the Iroquois, 
their powerful enemies to the south- 
ward. The policy thus inaugurated 
(and it was a policy which was main- 
tained to the last) was in striking con- 
trast to that of the English colonists. 
who gave the Indian no place in their 
scheme of colonization. Champlain’s 
plan, as outlined in a letter to Car- 
dinal Richelieu, was (1) to establish 
peace between the Iroquois and the 
surrounding nations,—which could 
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be done only by conquering the I[ro- 
quois; and (2) to make a grand alli- 
ance between the French and the In- 
dians. In the light of later events, 
we can say that the only flaw in this 
scheme was that it involved an enmity 
with the most warlike and powerful 
Indian tribe in North America. 
Champlain with a _ few followers 
joined the Algonquins in an. attack 
on an Iroquois fort; he advanced and 


fired his gun. That shot cost the 
French the supremacy of North 
America. 

Champlain had many trials to 


maintain Quebec. In the first place 
he was hampered by the fact that he 
had many masters,—kings, viceroys 
and merchant adventurers, notably 
the Iluguenot brothers Caen. Any 
of these men might interfere at any 
moment to upset his work. Another 
cause of trouble was that the interests 
of the missions and those of the fur 
traders were directly opposed to each 
other. The priests wished to per- 
suade the Indians to give up their 
roving habits and take up fixed 
abodes, considering this a necessary 
step to converting them into good 
Christians; the traders, on the other 
hand, knew that this would greatly 
lessen the supply of furs. In the re- 
sulting dispute at the French court, 
Champlain espoused the cause of the 
priests, necessarily losing the support 
of the traders. The fur traders them- 
selves formed a large part of the col- 
ony, but it was a floating population. 
weak, lazy, “only kept from starving 
by yearly supplies from France.” 
Finally a company known as the One 
Hundred Associates was formed un- 
der the auspices of Richelieu, and 
granted a monopoly for fifteen years 
of the fur trade of New France,—a 
term which covered a vast territory 
from Florida to Hudson’s Bay, and 
from Newfoundland to the sources of 
the St. Lawrence. 

Just at this time the colony at Que- 
bec underwent a change of mastery 
which, though it looks important, 
had really very little influence on its 
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history. England had declared war 
on France for the purpose of relieving 
the Huguenots at Rochelle; and it 
was at the instigation of a French Cal- 
vinist, Michel, that Sir William Alex- 
ander, the Scotchman who formed 
the plan for colonizing Nova Scotia, 
persuaded a London merchant to fit 
out an expedition under the brothers 
Kirke to destroy the French settle- 
ments along the St. Lawrence. At- 
ter pillaging the settlement at Cape 
Tourmente and destroying ships 
which were bringing supplies to Que- 
bec, they thought it prudent to wait 
before attacking the town itself. At 
last, learning of the famine in Quebec, 
the English returned, and demanded 
and received its surrender. The in- 
habitants, except those who preferred 
to remain, were taken to France. 
This took place in July, 1629. But 
already a treaty of peace between 
England and France had been signed, 
which declared illegal all conquests 
made after April 24 of that year. 
Champlain was in London, making 
every effort to get Canada restored to 
France. Alexander and the Kirkes 
opposed him, but finally Champlain 
carried his point, on the payment of 
a certain dower long due to the Eng- 
lish king from Louis XIII of France. 
The return of all places previously oc- 
cupied by the French was arranged 
by the Treaty of St. Germaine-en- 
Laye in 1632. 

In the following year Champlain 
returned with a new colony to Que- 
bec, the Company of One Hundred 
Associates being still in control. But 
the tireless leader, foremost of the 
pioneers in the North American for- 
est. lived but two years longer. The 
vears that followed in New. France 
were years when the cruel Indian ene- 
iny, the Iroquois, pressed hard upon 
the feeble settlements on the St. Law- 


rence. The French were obliged te 
abandon their Huron allies to their 
fate. 


From one point of view these thirty 
vears were full of glory for the colony. 
Tt was then that the brave fathers, 
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zealous for the good of the Indians, 
won some of their greatest triumphs, 
though they suffered hardships, tor- 
ture and cruel deaths. It was an 
age of burning religiouszeal in France 
as well; the great order of the Jesuits 
had inspired the nation with some- 
thing like its own devotion, and far- 
away Canada and India felt the mag- 
netic thrill with scarce diminished 
force. 

Just as the priests had succeeded in 
converting the Hurons, however, the 
Iroquois fell upon them and scattered 
the entire tribe. This put an end to 
such attempts on a large scale. More 
important still was the check thus 
laid on the advance of French influ- 
ence to the south. The Iroquois “re- 
tarded the growth of Absolutism till 
Liberty was equal to the final strug- 
gle.” 

In spite of the Jesuit victories, Can- 
ada was very weak in material power 
during these middle years of the cen- 
tury. In the time of the famous 
Laval came a transition. Hitherto 
the ecclesiastical influence had been 
really supreme in things temporal as 
well as in things spiritual. The fitting 
representative of this old order was 
Laval: “his true antagonist was the 
great minister Colbert,” the man who 
more than any other has set the stamp 
of his influence on the history of the 
old French colonial empire. He 
“placed France in the first rank of 
commercial countries.” His policy 
was one of “authority, monopoly, and 
exclusion, in which the government 
and not the individual acted always 
the foremost part. . . . Ardent for the 
public good, . arrogant and dom- 
ineering, he sought to drive France 
into paths of prosperity, and create 
colonies by the energy of an imperial 
will.” Accordingly Colbert estab- 
lished the series of great trading cor- 
porations, of which that known as the 
Company of the West controlled Cana- 
dian commerce. But the trouble was 
that this plan fostered the habit of de- 
pending on the direct aid of govern- 
ment. Thus the real result was to 
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extinguish the enterprise of Canadian 
merchants. In the words of Dr. Win- 
sor, “they thwarted the aims of true 
colonization.” 

New France became in 1663 a royal 
colony. The Indian enemies were 
held in check by the wise policy of 
Frontenac, and the colony rapidly in- 
creased in size. The centre of colonial 
activity, that on which its prosperity 
largely rested, was the beaver trade; 
but it was an irregular traffic, hard to 
control, and of little real value in 
building up a state. The active part of 
the colony seemed changing into a 
mass of bushrangers,—coureurs-du- 
bois the French called them. Farming 
was not attractive, for the summers 
were short, and the danger from the 
Indians still present. Indeed we read 
that after the death of Frontenac, in 
1700, there was a scarcity of food in 
the French colonies. Sir William 
Alexander, in 1624, accounted for the 
want of stability in the French colony 
by saying that the colonists were 
“only desirous to know the nature and 
quality of the soil, and did never seek 
to have [its products] in such quantity 
as was required for their mainte- 
nance.” 

Society in Canada was based on the 
feudal tenure of the soil. The land 
was given out in great tracts called 
seigniories to the officers of the army, 
who gave it in turn to their soldiers, 
holding over them a sort of feudal 
supremacy. For this land they paid 
small dues, generally in produce. The 
seignior required some curious forms 
of homage from the holders of his 
land, such as that of baking bread in 
the seignior’s oven,—a rule which was 
rarely enforced. The settlements grew 
to form long thin lines along the 
rivers, each man having a narrow strip 
of farm-land which abutted on the 
river and ran far back into the interior, 
while his house was as near the river 
as possible. 

This Canadian feudalism was with- 
out many of the Old World privileges 
and abuses, on account of the strength 
of the central government, vested in @ 
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governor-general and an intendant, 
with a council to assist them. In spite 
of many disagreements, they yet exer- 
cised a vigorous control over the 
seigniors and through them to the 
poorest people. “From head to foot 
the government kept its attitude of 
paternity.” 

Now that the strong royal govern- 
ment had brought peace and a consid- 
erable degree of prosperity to Canada, 
the activity of French explorers and 
traders—the coureurs-du-bois—began 
to show valuable results to the west- 
ward, and soon mapped out the grand 
scheme of the French empire in Amer- 
ica. Before the death of Champlain, 
Lake Huron, Lake Ontario and prob- 
ably Lake Superior had been discov- 
ered, and in the following year a 
woodsman named Nicollet reached 
Lake Michigan. Lake Erie and the 
Ohio River were not discovered till 
later, on account of the hostile Iro- 
quois, the French reaching the other 
lakes by a more northern route. In 
1641, Jesuit priests said mass before 
two thousand naked savages at Sault 
Ste. Marie. The French now held a 
water way to the Mississippi. The dis- 
covery of the great river is usually at- 
tributed to Joliet and Marquette, who 
in 1672 sailed down the river as far as 
the mouth of the Arkansas. Probably, 
h«wever, the Mississippi had been al- 
ready seen by Radisson and Grosseil- 
liers in 1658-59, and perhaps by others 
of the many bold explorers whose 
routes are no longer certain. Father 
Hennepin went up the river as far as 
the Falls of St. Anthony, and Du 
Lhut with his coureurs-du-bois ex- 
plored the northern lake region be- 
yond the Mississippi. 

But it was the famous La Salle who 
did the most brilliant work as an ex- 
plorer of the great valley; it was he 
who first realized the vast importance 
of the Mississippi. Suffering long de- 
lays and constant hardships, he yet 
kept on down the river, and in 1682 
reached the Gulf of Mexico. It was 
he who conceived the grand scheme of 
French colonization to extend down 
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the Mississippi to the Gulf, linking 
two of the greatest water systems ot 
North America and controlling the 
possibilities of the continent. This 
plan was not in accord with the ideas 
of King Louis, who aimed to concen- 
trate his colony along the St. Law- 
rence; but it was quite consistent with 
the expansive policy of Colbert. La 
Salle himself, though called “the 
father of colonization in the great cen- 
tral valley of the west,” died without 
doing much to put this great scheme 
into practice. 

It was several years before a perma- 
nent colony was founded at the mouth 
of the Mississippi; but in 1699 Iber- 
ville succeeded in planting there a 
small settlement. The colony was 
weak, suffered from the Indians, and 
erew slowly. Under Crozat’s patent, 
granted in 1712, it reached a more 
comfortable condition. Next the 
Company of the West was organized 
by the financier John Law, to develop 
the commerce of Louisiana. The col- 
ony leaped into prominence and 
gained greatly in wealth and prosper- 
ity, though it was but a short time be- 
fore the bubble burst; Law’s great 
scheme had failed, as was inevitable 
from the first. However, the colony 
had gained much in wealth and pros- 
perity, and in spite of corrupt govern- 
ment and Indian troubles it continued 
to live. Its real importance consisted 
in the fact that it commanded the 
mouth of the great river which France 
was striving to make her own. 

We have seen how France had 
sketched in outline, as it were, a grand 
colonial empire in America. This 
sketch was only imperfectly filled in: 
and we have seen the weakness of the 
few colonies which were planted aiong 
the Mississippi. But the Canadian 
colony, the stronghold of the system, 
had attained the strength which comes 
from a thoroughly centralized govern- 
ment; and that it was no small meas- 
ure of strength was well proved in the 
long war with England which was fast 
approaching. The English colonies, 
feeble and few in the beginning, had 
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eune on step by step in their slow 
plodding way. The colonists were un- 
imaginative, unromantic men, content 
t have as much land as they could 
use,—very different from the French, 
who took in half the Mississippi 
Valley at one sweep in their scheme of 
empire. This difference was one char- 
acteristic of the French and English 
minds in politics and in general. 
“While the Frenchman declares the 
inalienable rights of man, the English- 
man holds a town meeting and 
chooses a moderator.” Thus the Eng- 
lish colonies had filled in the narrow 
Atlantic strip, growing into strong 
states through a course of judicious 
neglect by the mother country, hardly 
knowing or caring what lay beyond 
the wooded mountain barrier of the 
Appalachians. 

At last, however, after many years, 
English interest began to awaken. 
Woodsmen like Gist in Ohio and 
Walker in Kentucky and Tennessee 
were exploring the wilderness. In 
Virginia, there was Governor Spots- 
wood, a “bustling, active man,” who 
had already in 1726 brought about the 
founding of a post on Lake Erie, and 
who was now busy with other plans of 
westward movement. In 1749, under 
Lord Halifax, the Ohio Company was 
organized to form the disputed terri- 
tory into a “back state.” Owing to 
lack of support from colonial and 
home governments, the process was a 
slow one. 

But more significant than the or- 
ganization of companies was the for- 
ward movement of the people. The 
German pioneers were advancing up 
the Mohawk; the Scotch-Irish settlers 
were pushing forward the Pennsylva- 
nia boundary. In spiteof zeal orindif- 
ference on thepartof kingsor councils, 
it is the people—the plain men and 
women—who make the history of an 
Anglo-Saxon, let us rather say Teu- 
tonic, democracy ; and the people were 
slowly but surely moving westward 
over the Great Mountains to pour into 
the fertile valleys beyond. The mighty 
host of freedom and equality must 


meet the representatives of France and 
absolutism. The duel was at hand. 
Which should be victorious? 

This great contest, which must de- 
cide whether England or France was 
to be mistress of the eastern half of 
North America, had been long immi- 
nent. We may say that it began when 
the Pilgrims set foot on Plymouth 
Rock ; for Champlain’s French colony 
had already been established on the St. 
Lawrence. We may say that it began 
when the first explorers were sent out 
totheunknownland bythetwonations. 
It was the New World question which 
was really at the base of all the wars 
which convulsed Europe in the last 
century, lasting even into our own. 
This is the key to European politics 
during the eighteenth century, as the 
Asiatic or African question is to-day. 
America gave Europe a commercial 
stimulus, from which international ri- 
valry was inseparable. Spain and Hol- 
land had been also in the field, but 
were the first to retire, leaving Eng- 
land and France to fight out the battle 
between them. England had been a 
long time in finding out her vocation 
to the sea, but with the defeat of the 
Armada she may be said definitely to 
have done so. With this battle began 
the expansion of England. In the 
three great wars from 1740 to1783,the 
struggle is entirely for the New World. 
“In the first,” as Seeley says, “the 
issue is fairly joined; in the second 
France suffers her fatal fall; in the 
third she takes her signal revenge” for 
the loss of Canada by creating the 
United States. There was a doubie 
question at stake, “that of political 
theory and actual control, both on the 
continent and beyond the seas. A few 
great men understood that free insti- 
tutions and a territorial expansion 
which might be more than ephemeral 
were corollaries one of the other.” 

In the New World the struggle 
began, at least in its preliminaries, 
when French and Dutch traders (the 
latter succeeded by the English) were 
bidding and outbidding each other for 
the trade of the Iroquois, those 
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“Romans of the woods,’ who con- 
trolled the key to the Ohio valley, and 
thus held the casting vote in the con- 
flict. The French showed great skill 
in adapting themselves to the Indians ; 
they were friendly to them; they made 
them a part of their scheme of coloni- 
zation, as the English never did. The 
Algonquins were thus firmly won to 
the French allegiance; but the Iro- 
quois, who were traditional enemies 
of the Algonquins, for the most part 
resisted the efforts of French diplo- 
macy. Perhaps it was the English- 
man’s rum, which ever since Hendrik 
Hudson’s day had been freely given to 
the Iroquois, perhaps it was the hon- 
orable efforts of Sir William Johnson, 
which won the Iroquois to the English 
cause. At any rate, the fact reniains 
that the Iroquois were the English- 
man’s friends, and remained so pretty 
constantly during the war. The Iro- 
quois were instigated by the English 
when they made those attacks like the 
massacre at La Chine, which rendered 
existence a terror in the little Cana- 
dian settlements in the latter years of 
the seventeenth century. 

The contest itself was opened by 
fruitless negotiations. After the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, a commission sat 
for three years to weigh the respective 
claims of France and England to the 
Ohio valley and the region beyond. 
England based her claim on the west- 
ward extension of the colonial char- 
ters, supporting it (1) by alleging set- 
tlements; (2) by Iroquois cessions 
which were said to be confirmed by 
the treaty of Utrecht. The French 
claim was that French explor- 
ers had been the first to trav- 
erse the great valley, and that the 
French had made settlements at a few 
points, especially at the mouth of the 
river. “The English colonies had one 
significant moral advantage: they de- 
sired the land that they might occupy 
it; the French wished only to hold it 
for some future and remote settlement 
or to control the fur trade.” It was a 
question on which there was no 
chance for agreement or compromise. 


The nation which was to win must 
take possession of the land. 

Already, as we have seen, the 
French had intrenched themselves 
well in the western wilderness. They 
held Fort Niagara to command the 
western water way, and had fortified 
their posts at Presque Isle, Le Boeuf 
and Venango to maintain the trade 
route south from Lake Erie. Farther 
west, the French had selected excel- 
lent strategic points for their strong- 
holds. Thus they held Detroit, St. 
Joseph, Vincennes, Cahokia and Kas- 
kaskia, with New Orleans at the 
mouth of the Mississippi itself. The 
last link in the chain was forged when 
the French founded Fort Duquesne 
at the point where the Alleghany and 
Monongahela rivers unite to form the 
Ohio. The Engiish had indeed seen 
its importance and tried to secure it, 
but were outnumbered and driven off 
by the French. A small force under 
the young Washington made an un- 
successful attempt to retake the place, 
when the first gun of the actual war 
was fired. 

This war seems to include really 
two separate contests,—the one for the 
dominion over the seaboard, the other 
for the great valleys; though it must 
be remembered that the classification 
is by no means an absolute one, for 
the two often join, and are in truth 
closely united parts of one great stiug- 
gle,—the struggle between the French 
and English powers in America. 

The seaboard struggle had contin- 
ued in a desultory way for many years. 
There had been from the first a rivalry 
between the seaboard colonies of the 
two nations—New England and Aca- 
dia; and whenever the mother cotin- 
tries quarrelled, the colonies made 
good use of their opportunities. 
Again and again the New England 
men had captured Louisburg, the 
strong fortress of the French on the 
coast; repeatedly it had been given 
up to the French by treaty. Piracy 
and Indian warfare formed part of the 
contest. On the French side are the 
incursions which, under the name of 
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King William’s, Queen Anne’s, and 
King George’s wars, form so horrible 
a chapter in the history of New Eng- 
land. On the English side we must 
remember that Captain Church, the 
famous Indian fighter who captured 
King Philip, also led an expedition to 
lay waste the settlements of Acadia. 
At last Port Royal was captured by a 
fleet and four Boston regiments under 
Nicholson and Vetch; and by the 
treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, England 
was allowed to hold Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland. The same treaty gave 
England the Hudson’s Bay territory, 
which had been vigorously disputed 
for the sake of the supposed northwest 
passage to India and China. 

But fighting was soon renewed in 
the northeast. In 1745 Louisburg 
was captured by Pepperell. A French 
force attacked and overpowered the 
English at Grand Pré, in Nova Scotia. 
In general, however, the English con- 
tinued to hold Nova Scotia; but by the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, 
Louisburg was given back to the 
French. England saw that she must 
take possession of Nova Scotia if she 
were to hold it permanently; so she 
sent out a large colony to found the 
town of Halifax. 

This same treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
had raised the question of the boun- 
dary of Nova Scotia. France claimed 
that she had ceded only the peninsula ; 
england claimed all the land west of 
the peninsula as belonging to New 
England. To defend their claims 
the French built Fort Beauséjour, and 
the English Fort Lawrence just op- 
posite. In 1755 Monckton, with a 
large English force, landed near Fort 
Lawrence and took Fort Beauséjour. 
To complete the English conquest of 
Nova Scotia, a measure was resolved 
upon and executed, one of the most 
ruthless in the pages of English his- 
tory,—the expulsion of the French 
Acadians. Whatever may have been 
the provocation to the act—and doubt - 
less there were provocations—yet in 
the light of the claims of humanity it 
seems unjustifiable. 





Now that the English were masters 
of Nova’ Scotia, the next point of at- 
tack was Cape Breton and Louisburg. 
It was two years before the expedition 
for this purpose arrived; and then, 
though there was a force of ten thou- 
sand men and sixteen ships under 
Loudon and Holbourne, they re- 
treated without fighting. The only 
apparent result of the campaign was 
that, owing to the withdrawal of the 
English troops from the interior to 
Louisburg, the French were able to 
take Fort William Henry, a most val- 
uable stronghold. 

Up to this time the English cam- 
paigns in the interior had been as un- 
successful as this one of Loudon’s at 
Louisburg. ‘No war,” says the Eng- 
lish historian Green, ‘“‘has had greater 
results in the history of the world or 
brought greater triumphs to England; 
but few have had more disastrous be- 
ginnings.”” At the beginning of the 
war France had the prestige in 
Europe, and a large and well trained 
army. Her plans were of the greatest 
daring and scope; her weakness on the 
sea was not yet apparent. The Eng- 
lish were superior in building ships 
and in equipping troops and furnish- 
ing money. France threw away her 
advantage by an alliance with Austria, 
which involved her in other wars. In 
America the English colonies were 
torn by jealousies, and each legislature 
was anxious that not an unnecessary 
shilling should be spent. The middle 
and southern colonies were not really 
roused till Braddock’s defeat let in the 
French and Indians on their frontier. 
On the contrary, the military organ- 
ization of Canada was superb. No 
better militia ever existed for forest 
and stockade fighting than these back- 
woodsmen. _ There were no legisla- 
tures to be consulted. The French 
position was strong, with Louisburg 
and Quebec to guard the exposed 
coast; on the Ohio they were able to 
take the offensive, because they were 
in occupation there. Their line of 
posts across the country enabled them 
to mass troops at any point. : 
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Choosing three great strongholds of 
the French, the English planned expe- 
ditions for the year 1755 against Fort 
Duquesne at the centre of the French 
line, against Niagara, and against 
Crown Point; and a fourth to secure 
Acadia. Of all stories of haughtiness 
and folly, none is better known than 
that of Braddock’s failure at Fort 
Duquesne. The Niagara project was 
abandoned. On the Crown Point ex- 
pedition the only success of the year 
was won by the troops under Sir 
William Johnson, Lyman and _ his 
Connecticut volunteers doing good 
service. In the following vearthe Eng- 
lish continued inactive. The French 
under the great Montcalm were rest- 
less and gained signal advantages at 
Oswego and Ticonderoga. The only 
English victory of the campaign was 
that of Armstrong against the Indians 
at Kittanning in western Pennsylva- 

“nia. 

So far the colonists had carried on 
the war practically alone, and with the 
measure of success which is natural 
when a dozen totally independent 
provinces, mostly indifferent to the 
cause, try to carry on a war. It was 
at this time that Benjamin Franklin 
brought forward his plan of union at 
the Albany Congress. It failed, for 
as he said, “the assemblies thought 
that there was too much prerogative, 
and in England it was thought to have 
too much of the democratic.” But in 
the year 1758 all this was changed by 
the accession to power of William 
Pitt. A new and more vigorous pol- 
icy was at once apparent throughout 
the English world. Pitt made some 
mistakes, but, as says Green, “he 
roused a temper in the nation at large 
which made ultimate defeat impossi- 
ble.” “Pitt had not only an unequalled 
genius for selecting the men most 
capable of serving him, but the cou- 
rageous contempt for bad traditions 
which enabled him so successfully to 
exercise it.” It was with this genius 
for choosing the right man that, in 
spite of the opposition of the crown 
and the “machine,” Pitt gave the com- 


mand of his Quebec expedition i 
America to James Wolfe, and the 
command in India to Clive,—botl 
men whose experience was small and 
whose ability even was _ ridiculed. 
Pitt showed equal wisdom in his deal- 
ings with the Americans. He made 
the provincial officer the equal of th 
regular. “The whole colonial service 
felt that they were thereby made equal 
sharers of the honors as well as the 
burdens of the times.” 

Three campaigns were at once 
planned—one under Ambherst and 
Wolfe to attack the centre of French 
power by the way of Louisburg; an- 
other under Abercrombie against 
Crown Point, the stronghold on the 
Lake Champlain route; a third, under 
General Forbes, to attack Fort Du- 
quesne, which controlled the Ohio 
valley. Of these, the Crown Point 
campaign failed through the laggardly 
movements of the commander, who 
was the only one of the former gen- 
erals whom Pitt had left in office. 
General Forbes at Fort Duquesne won 
a “substantial if not brilliant success.” 
He lingered to win over the Indian al- 
lies, realizing their importance to his 
success. In this way he really com- 
pelled the French to abandon Fort 
Duquesne. 

The French power in America was 
weakening at every point. In the 
same year Bradstreet destroyed Fort 
Frontenac and fortified Oswego, thus 
crushing French power on Lake On- 
tario. Duquesne, Niagara and the 
other forts in the west were falling. 
With the capture of Louisburg the 
French line was “rolled up like a 
scroll from both ends.” Now General 
Amherst, with a large force, began to 
move slowly and cautiously up the 
Lake George route, taking possession 
of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 
which had been abandoned by the 
French. Louisburg had fallen; and 
now Wolfe was drawing his nets close 
about the central stronghold of Que 
bec. 

The French government at home 
was busy, and could send little aid to 
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Canada; the army there had no rein- 
forcements and was suffering for sup- 
plies. The officers of government plun- 
dered the people and the king, and the 
little court at Quebec was as full of in- 
trigue as the big one at Versailles. In 
spite of all this the French, under the 
lead of Montcalm, made a long stand 
on the rock of Ouebec,—so long, in- 
deed, that even Wolfe was near de- 
spairing. But when he_ thought 
every expedient had been tried, one 
remained; and bv the secret path up 
the Heights of Abraham, Wolfe 
climbed to victory and to death, 

After the fall of Quebec the further 
resistance of the French in Canada 
was but a desperate one and soon 
ended. Amberst finished his slow 
progress to the St. Lawrence, and 
united his army with the English 
forces under Murray, who had suc- 
ceeded Wolfe in command. Negotia- 
tions began, and at last, on September 
8, 1760, the paper was signed bv 
which all Canada passed to the Eng- 
lish king. It was three years later 
when the French ceded Louisiana to 
Spain, thus definitely surrendering all 
claims in North America, except two 
tiny islands in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. 

Thus ended the French empire in 
America, that great and well planned 
scheme, supported by the most enthu- 
siastic leaders, which had seemed des- 
tined to include all the continent in its 
control. “It fell beneath the clumsy 
power of another race that had the 
capacity for fixing itself firmly in new 
lands and that grew without distinct 
plan until it came to possess it alto- 
gether.” 

So great a failure we cannot attrib- 
ute solely tothe fortuneof war ; though, 
to be sure, the military policy adopted 
by the two nations brought about the 
actual consummation of the struggle. 
[In 1759 England was under the ad- 
ministration of a wise and able min- 
ister, who devoted all his energy to the 
prosecution of this war. France at 
this time,to use, with Professor Seeley, 
a homely proverb, had “too many 


irons in the fire.” In the last year of 
the war she utterly neglected her 
American colonies ; and it was only by 
the personal determination of Mont- 
calm that they held out. 

But we must seek some deeper lying 
causes, in the strength or weakness of 
the colonies themselves. Were there 
economic reasons why the English 
colonies were stronger than the 
French? The wealth of the French 
colony rested largely on the fur trade. 
We find Champlain urging that the 
settlers be forced to till the soil, “that 
they may have at hand the means of 
support, without being obliged to have 
it brought from France.” Yet in fact 
the colony never became an agricul- 
tural one, though the climate was not 
so severe as to make farming impossi- 
ble. Now the fur trade is not an in- 
dustry upon which lasting prosperity 
can ever be built. It renders settled 
communities impossible and forests a 
necessity. The fur trader could never 
be a good citizen in a commonwealth. 

[It may be asked why New France 
did not reap advantage from her fish- 
eries, as did New England. The rea- 
son is apparently that the fisheries and 
exportation of fish were so hedged 
about with restrictions and monopo- 
lies that individual enterprise was well 
nigh discouraged. Industries acquired 
the habit of depending on the home 
government at every turn. 

This brings us to a weakness in the 
French colonial system, which per 
haps is sometimes over-emphasized, 
but which is yet very important. The 
contrasting fortunes of England and 
France as colonizing nations illustrate, 
as Mr. Fiske well says, “the prodig- 
ious superiority in respect to national 
vitality of a freely governed nation 
over one that is governed by a central- 
ized despotism.” In the government, 
as well as in the spirit of the literature 
of the time, appears the French love 
of centralization. “The French col- 
ony in Canada was one of the most 
complete examples of a despotic gov- 
ernment that the world has ever seen.”’ 
The court of France arranged a “mi- 
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nute and sleepless supervision of af- 
fairs.” A farmer could not build a 
new house without express permis- 
sion from the government. ‘Never 
was a colony, moreover, so loaded 
with bounties, so fostered, petted and 
protected. Every enterprise had its 
own special monopoly granted it by 
the king. The colonists thus lost the 
habit of providing for the future, lost 
their self-reliance. The result was ab- 
solute paralysis, political and social.” 
(Buckle.) 

But though we admit the weaken- 
ing effect of this paternal despotism 
which governed New France, we must 
not think that if some king or poten- 
tate, inspired with magnificent theo- 
ries of government, had decreed that 
the colony should adopt the New Eng- 
land town-meeting system, and had 
put his decree into effect, Canada 
would have been as prosperousas New 
England. The absurdity of the idea 
strikes us at once; I suggest it here to 
remind us that government, be it free 
or despotic, be it honest or corrupt, 
cannot control the destiny of a people. 
“It is not by the wax and parchment 
of lawyers that the independence of 
man can be preserved.” It is men 
and women who make a nation, by 
their characters and their energies. 
As truly as it is “the man behind the 
gun” who wins a naval battle, it is the 
man behind the law who makes a gov- 
ernment successful. And it can fairly 
be said that the mass of the people 
who founded the French empire in 
America were not as good material 
for the building of states as were the 
men who settled our thirteen colonies. 
Even to-day it is hard to persuade 
Frenchmen to go to a colony; they 
“are far too happy and contented with 
their own charming country.” The 
colonial movement was never a na- 
tional one. But I am not speaking of 
mere numbers. To be sure, at the 
time when New France fell, the Eng- 
lish colonies far outnumbered the 
French in population; but the two 
were equally weak in the beginning, 
and it was the kind, not the number, of 
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men that made the English colonies 
triumphant. They were men of 
strong individuality, in many cases 
men who had left their homes on ac- 
count of religious persecution, armed 
with the courage of their convictions, 
and setting forth to subdue the wilder- 
ness, ‘‘to the glory of God.” They did 
not depend on home government for 
anything; their local governments 
grew “out of the necessities of an in- 
stant occasion.” Onthe other hand, the 
French authorities refused admittance 
to the Huguenots, the one class of 
independent spirited people whom 
France possessed, and they went to 
add their strength to the English col- 
onies. The typical man of the Eng- 
lish colony was a home-seeker ; of the 
French colony, an adventurer. The 
grand outline which France had 
sketched for colonizing America she 
had failed to fill out with people into a 
strong, solid state. Therefore it had 
failed. 

The results of this change of mas- 
tery in America were of the most far- 
reaching kind. In the first place, as 
Lecky says, “the destruction of the 
French power in America removed 
the one ever-pressing danger which 
secured the dependence of the English 
colonies on the mother country.” The 
colonies had learned their own mili- 
tary strength and found out who were 
the men able to lead them in war. 
Further, the war acted as a direct 
cause of the separation from England, 
because the debt incurred in the cam- 
paigns against the French revived that 
scheme for the taxation of America 
which roused the indignation of the 
colonists to the critical point. 

It is interesting to speculate as to 
what might have happened had Loui- 
siana been retained by France, or given 
to England instead of to Spain. 
Speculations of this sort are doubtful ; 
but we can sometimes see a_ se- 
quence of events which looks to us 
the only possible one in case a certain 
thing had happened. Louisiana was 
indeed given back to France later; 
but Spain held it during the 
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critical time when the United States 
was gaining possession of the territory 
between the Alleghanies and the Mis- 
sissippi. If France had held Louisiana 
in 1783 we might not have acquired 
the Old Northwest; for at that time 
France had secretly agreed with Spain 
to “dwarf the boundaries of the Re- 
public’ as much as possible. lif 
France had held the land west of the 
Mississippi, she might well have sup- 
ported the claim (which she did put 
forward) that the territory between 
the Alleghanies and the Mississippi 
was not a part of the United States, 
and might have joined it to her own 
domain. On the other hand, if Eng- 
land had taken Louisiana, she would 
probably have retained it in 1783, join- 
ing it to her Canadian possessions. 
England might then have colonized it 
and retained it to this day. Instead of 
this, by what we must consider one of 


the providential “accidents” of history, 
Louisiana was given to Spain, a com- 
paratively weak and wunambitious 
power, which resulted in giving to 
the colonies, soon to be the United 
States, a free field for expanse, ulti- 
mately a control of the means of ex- 
panse in North America. 

While not forgetting that the over- 
throw of France in America was an 
active cause in the separation of the 
colonies from the mother country, 
may we not, considering it more 
broadly, pronounce it one of the great 
triumphs of the Anglo-Saxon race in 
behalf of those principles of civil lib- 
erty and equality for which both Eng- 
land and America stand? When 
the United States separated from 
Great Britain there were now, as Mr. 
Fiske says, not one but two Eng- 
lands to work for the good of man- 
kind. 





THE HOMESICK SOLDIER. 
By Edith M. Thomas 


At dawn, on the grassy couch where he lay: 


[oat soldier woke at the quail’s first note, 


“O bird, that calls from the fields of home, 
What do my darlings so far away?” 
“They are up and ready to roam; 
They scatter the dew with their small bare feet, 
And laugh as they wade through the meadow sweet.” 


The soldier paused, on the dusty march, 

And stooped by the cooling stream to drink: 

“QO river, that runs through the fields of home, 

What do my dear ones, who dwell on thy brink?” 
“Farther and farther they roam— 

They are sending their mimic fleets adrift ; 

And they follow them borne on my current swift.” 


The soldier sank on the twilight sward, 
And the vigilant lights were thronging above; 
“O stars that shine on the fields of home 
What do they now, whom most I love?” 
“They have ceased to roam, to roam,— 
And are lisping a prayer at their mother’s knee; 
And that prayer, and her tears, are for thee, for thee!” 
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THE EMPTY DWELLING. 
By John Vance Cheney. 


Uphung above the noisy shore; 
I built with love’s unwearied will, 
And, ending, led one to the door. 
She would not enter; I went in no more. 


A HOUSE I built upon a hill, 


No temple ever statelier stood, 
With sun or mist upon its dome; 
"Twas worthy noblest womanhood ; 
But she that with me to it clomb 


Turned back,—she would not have it for her home. 


Thin clouds lay, still, along the sky, 
The waters were like glass below; 
I heard the last wind lisp and die, 
As if it nevermore would blow ;— 
I heard the silence when she turned to go. 


What has befallen the empty home!— 
For by it I must ever be 
Though farthest regions I may roam. 
It knows no sound of wind or sea, 
But, veiled or naked, stands there silently. 


Wild thoughts there be that have strange art; 
One haunts me, will not be denied. 

[ put my hand upon my heart; 
It beats; but something at my side 


Says, “Death’s the stillness, at that door you died.” 
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NORTHAMPTON. 
By S. E. Bridgman. 


Illustrated from photographs by Clifton Johnson and others. 


and Tom, had brooded over the 

Connecticut River valley for ages 
waiting for the coming of a race who 
should clothe the pastures with 
flocks and cover the fields with corn. 
The Indians were there; the wigwam 
and the tomahawk were there; the 
fertile meadows stretched out their 
arms; the forests in all their original 
charm rested on the uplands; the 
great river flowed to the ocean un- 
hampered; the shad and the 
salmon made their home in its 
waters and leaped and played 
unconscious of coming doom. 
Sut the time had come when 
all this wealth of nature should 
be unlocked by a nobler race. 
The two giant sentinels of the 
valley saw the dawning of a 
new day one glad May morn- i 
ing in 1654. It was a feeble % 
band that they looked down 
upon; but in that company 
were men of the Cromwellian 
type, who feared God and 
hated sin, men whose descend- 
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[east twin summits, Holyoke 


ants should make the name _ of 
Massachusetts honored throughout 
the western world. They came 


through a trackless forest to the, to 
them, far frontier, to build a city 
whose foundations should be as en- 
during, we trust, as the everlasting 
hills about it. The early name “Nono- 
tuck” was in a few months changed 
to Northampton. 

The religious spirit of the founders 
appears in the fact that their first pub- 
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lic contract was to build a meeting- 
house, which meeting-house was used 
for a hundred years for all purposes, 
religious and secular, but primarily as 
a place of public worship. In the 


words of the chronicles: ‘They are 
Towne of 


to build a house for the 














JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


Northampton of sawin- 
timber 26 foot long and 
18 foot wide, 9 foot high 
from the lower pt of y® 
cell to the upper part of 
the raisens.” On_ this 
site or close by, the First 
Church of Northampton 
has worshipped for more 
than 250 years, with a 
succession of early 
pastors, whose names— 
Mather, Stoddard, Ed- 
wards, Hooker, Williams 
—are loved and honored 
to-day and will be to the 
end of time. With such a ministry 
and a grammar school established in 
1688 and public schools of the high- 
est grade continued until now, North- 
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ampton naturally became the Athens 
of western Massachusetts. 

With all their sturdy common sense 
and piety, our ancestors had a good 
deal of human nature. Within the 
memory of the writer, the “nigger 
pew” was placed at the rear of the 
church, and the white men 
and women were not allowed 
to sit together, or could not do 
it without attracting undu 
attention. A hint of the man- 
ners and customs appears on 
the old records in such terms 
as “tything men,” ‘“‘cow-keep- 
ers,” “herders,” “trvbute or 
corn,” “constables,” “pal- 
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lizadoes,” “fortyfications,” ‘“puppalo,” 
“pillions,” “trundle bed in y® parlour,” 
and “periwiggs.” 

On the site of the present Smith 
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FACSIMILE OF JONATHAN EDWARDS'S WILL. 


College campus, in 1681, a log build- 
ing, with an old man and his wife 
residing in it, was burned in the 
night. The negro incendiary con- 
fessed to the fact and was sentenced 
“to be hanged by the neck till he be 
dead, and then taken down and burnt 
to ashes in the fire with Maria the 
negro.” Maria was under sentence 
of death for burning the house of 
Thomas Swan and of her master, 
Joshua Lamb, in Roxbury. She was 
burned alive. Both were slaves. 
Witchcraft had its craze in Northamp- 
ton in its earlier history. It followed 
the fashion of the eastern part of the 
state. Even with its saintly founders, 


slander, jealousy and witchcraft for a 
brief period held sway in Northamp- 
ton. Arrests, trials, excitement swept 
sensible men and haughty dames into 
the -vortex from which at last the 
town emerged into light. A Mrs. 
Parsons, of unquestionable ability and 
of high standing, was brought to trial 
in 1674. She was her own lawyer and 
pleaded her own case with such abil- 
ity that she came off with flying col- 
ors. No executions for witchcraft 
ever occurred in Hampshire County. 

Northampton for many years lived 
in peace with the Indians, but at last, 
like so many frontier settlements, 
knew what it was to live in terror by 
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THE EDWARDS ELM. 

day, and in fear by night, during King 
Philip’s War. A house now stand- 
ing on Bridge Street was left alone 
during the night, its residents seeking 
protection in stockades near the cen- 
tre of the town. Danger lurked on 
every side. Women trembled when 
the master of the household went to 
his work in the meadows. Where now 
the streets are 
filled with glad 
young life,in olden 
times fear and 
trembling took 
possession of 
every soul, 
whether within his 
castle or without. 
The death of 
Philip in 1678 
closed the war in 
Massachusetts. 
This was followed 
by Queen Anne’s 
French and_ In- 
dian war, the first 
blow in the valley 
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striking Deerfield, in February, 
1704. Sally Maminash, a niece of 
the Indian preacher, Samson Oc- 
cum, was the last of the Indian 
race to live in Northampton. She 
was long and tenderly cared for, 
through the infirmities of age, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Warham Clapp and, 
after the death of the latter, by Ed- 
ward Clapp and wife. She joined 
the First Church in her later years, 
and lived a sweet, gentle life, loved 
by old and young, till 1853, when 
she died at the age of eighty-eight. 

In the days of Rev. Solomon 
Stoddard, that noble pastor’s 
righteous soul was vexed by the 
ungodliness of voung men and 
women, some of whom were 
guilty of the great crime of “wear- 
ing silk in a flaunting manner.” I 
copy from J. R. Trumbull’s 
History of Northampton: “The 
laws enacted in 1657 declare ‘o™ 
vtter detestation & dislike that 
men or weomen of meane condi- 
tion, educations and _ callings, 
should take vpon them the garbe 
of gentlemen, by the  wearinge 
of gold or silver lace, or buttons or 
poynte at theire knees, to walke in 
greate bootes; or women of the same 
ranke to weare silke or tiffany hoodes 
or scarfes, which though allowable to 
persons of greater estates or more 
liberall education, vet we cannot but 
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The genealogy of 
Elder John Strong, 
who died two hundred 
years ago, is published 
in two large octavo 
volumes, and gives the 
names of 28,867 of his 
descendants. Had all 
responded to letters 
addressed, the number 
would have reached 
some 30,000. Matri- 





SYLVESTER JUDD. ee a es 
ence in those days, 
was high and post of- 
fices were few, was sometimes as brief 
A reverend 


SYLVESTER JUDD, JR. 
judge it intollerable in p"sons of such when postage 
like condition.’ ” 

In the early records of Northamp- as cablegrams to-day. 
ton, we read of fam- : 
ilies with sixteen to 
nineteen children 
each. A widow, Mrs. 
John Clark, died in 
1738, at the age of 
eighty-four, with 
eighty-three grand- 
children to mourn her 
loss, most of them 
living within a mile 
and a half of her resi- 
dence. The average 
age of six of her sons 
was almost _ ninety. : 
Mary Edwards was A. LYMAN WILLISTON. J. P. WILLISTON. 
the mother of fourteen children, one gentleman proposed marriage to 
of them Timothy Dwight, president Mary, the eldest daughter of Rev. 
of Yale College. Solomon Stoddard. Her reply, after 
due deliberation, was as follows: 

“Northampton 1695. Rev. Stephen 
Mix: Yes. Mary Stoddard.” 

Most famous surely of old North- 
ampton names is that of Jonathan Ed- 
wards. “Take your hats from off 
your heads,” said a mother to her two 
bonnie boys as in plaid and kilt they 
stood under the Jonathan Edwards 
elm on King Street, “for you stand 
on holy ground.” Many a Scotchman 
have I escorted to this spot, the 
shrine to which the sturdy theologi- 
ans from over the sea always wend 
their way. A seat in the branch of 
this venerable tree is pointed out as 
being the place where the mighty 
JONATHAN TODD. theologian caught new glimpses of 
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SOPHIA 


SMITH, THE FOUNDER OF 
SMITH COLLEGE. 


truth; but as the tree was set out by 
Mr. Edwards, this story has no basis 
in fact. This solitary elm now stand- 
ing, sturdy and bare, its branches 
spreading over the street and shoot- 
ing up into the blue sky, fitly repre- 
sents a man who has had few peers 
in the theological world. Mr. Ed- 
wards’s ministry in Northampton was 
of about twenty-three years. He was 
in the full flush of young manhood, 
being but twenty-five years old, when 
he came to the town. Although a 
man of great learning, a remarkable 


metaphysician, his preaching was 
plain, pungent and aimed direct 


at the heart. So vivid was his picture 
of “Sinners in the Hand of an angry 
God,” that stalwart men turned pale 
and held to the railing of the pews as 
if they felt the flames of the pit. Yet 
F’dwards was a man of great tender- 
ness of spirit, and won the love of his 
people. The unhappy disagreement 
which occurred at the close of his 
ministry, as to the qualifications of 
admission to church, which caused his 
dismissal, has ever since been a source 
of regret to the church. A letter ex- 
tant from one of his most bitter oppo- 








NORTHAMPTON. 


nents is pathetic in its expression of 
sorrow at the action. 

Once during his ministry, while he 
was preaching one of his memorable 
sermons to a large congregation, the 
audience hushed and stilled as if it 
vas the judgment’ day, there cam« 
suddenly a terrible crash. The day oi 
doom must be at hand, men thought, 
and cries and shrieks took the place 
of the appalling stillness. The sup- 
ports of the gallery had given way, 
plunging some seventy persons upon 
the heads of those below, putting in 
deadly peril the lives of the worship- 
pers; yet no one was killed or seri- 
ously injured. With no fire or 
warmth in the building, our ancestors 
must have had a frigid time, and the 
vivid picture of future warmth for un- 
godly souls must have had ani element 
of comfort in it. 

The old meeting-house has been 
replaced by more elegant ones. The 
fine and stately structure built in 1812, 
a model of beauty, it seemed to us 
youngsters of fifty years ago, was de- 
stroyed by fire, putting in jeopardy 


JENNY LIND AND HER HUSBAND. 
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CHAUNCEY WRIGHT. 


the stores on “Shop Row.” In the 
early days of our century, to own a 
pew in the First Church, to sit in the 
broad aisle, to take the Hampshire 
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Gazette, to own “medder lands,” and 
t> vote the Whig ticket, was to have 
passport not only to an earthly para- 
dise, but, as the irreverent boys used 
to say, to Kingdom Come. The 
“River Gods” and their wives were re- 
garded with awe and deference, and 
ii they belonged to the “Court House 
Clique” they realized the highest 
ideal of life. 

Among these peers in the days of 
the “River Gods” was Caleb Strong, 
not only prominent in the political af- 
fairs of our state, but honored as a 
wise counsellor in the national Con- 
gress. In 1800 he was called to the 
chief office in our Commonwealth ; as 





a proof of his high 
standing, seven or 
eight towns, of which 
Northampton is the 
centre, gave not a 
single vote against 
him. He was elected 
governor for seven suc- 
cessive years. His Had- 
/ ley neighbor, Rev. Dr. 
Hopkins, a dignified 
soul, with great self- 
respect, but with an 
underlying vein of 
humor, was dining 


GEORGE W. CABLE. with the governor 


one Sabbath when on an exchange 
in the town. Mrs. Strong offered 
him some pudding, which he declined, 
saying that “Pudding before preach- 
ing made him dull.” 
Governor Strong in- 
stantly replied in a 
quiet whisper to his 
guest, “Then you 
had pudding for 
breakfast, sir, did 
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A GLIMPSE OF 


you not?” The good doctor was too 
sensible to be troubled by the 
facetiousness. Governor Strong’s 
innate courtesy was well shown at 
his inauguration in 1800; while 
the procession was marching through 
Winter Street, Boston, the govern- 
or espied the venerable Samuel 
Adams standing at his doorway, and 
he immediately halted the procession, 
alighted from the carriage and ad- 
vanced to shake hands with the old 
patriot of the Revolution. In those 
days, when party spirit ran very high, 
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it was a most graceful and a gracious 
tribute to the leader of the opposition. 
The speeches of Governor Strong, the 
messages and the _ proclamations, 
which were numerous, are models of 
good sense, sound reasoning and 
choice English. “Patriotism and 
Piety,” a volume of two hundred 
pages, which contains many of his 
speeches and public addresses, was is- 
sued in Newburyport in 1808. The 
names of Hooker, Stoddard, Mather, 
Williams, Major Joseph Hawley, 
some of whom lived under the kings 
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and royal governors, are like that of 
Strong, immortal. 

Among the most prominent politi- 
cians fifty years ago was Erastus Hop- 
kins, a powerful advocate and orator. 
In the day when any man not a Whig 
was ostracized, it required great nerve 
to break loose from party ties and 
powerful and influential friends. Mr. 
Hopkins was a born leader, and his 
presence in the dominant party was a 
mighty power in the Connecticut val- 
ley and in the state. In 1848 he came 
out from the Whigs and became a 
leader in the Free Soil party. He had 
been honored by the state, and might 
easily have been nominated for gov- 
ernor had he remained loyal to the 
Whig party. The Saturday before 
the annual election, his friends came 
to him and begged that he would al- 
low his name to be proposed. He de- 
clined. Then came a shower of abuse 
irom leading lawyers and office hold- 
ers. Words most savage and fierce 
were spoken. Nothing too strong 
could be uttered against the obstinate 
abolitionist. In public addresses he 








PRESIDENT L. CLARKE SEELYE. 
was denounced as an Arnold. It was 
a great surprise to these aristocrats 
to find on election day so strong a 
vote for the new party; and a crowd 
came up to Mr. Hopkins’s house to 
congratulate its brilliant leader. In 
his closing address to them he said: 
“T thank you, friends, for restoring to 
the ‘Political Peacock’ the feathers so 
rudely plucked on Saturday evening.” 
The epithet had been used by his old 
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SMITH COLLEGE GIRLS ON THE RIVER. 


associates. Hopkins’s home was one 
of the stations on the “Underground 
Railroad.” On one occasion a fugi- 
tive slave was hidden in the attic over 
Sabbath. The children of the family 
visited him and told the story of 
Christ. His eyes glistened, and he 
-agerly absorbed the story, to him ab- 
solutely new. ‘Was he nailed to the 
cross and died for me? I would be 
hanged myself before I would do 
that!” He told stories which circu- 
lated in the South—said that one cur- 
rent there was that Mrs. Stowe was 
put in a cage and carried around on 
exhibition. Mr. Hopkins was sent by 
our legislature to Pittsburg to invite 





the distinguished Kossuth to Massa- 
chusetts. His eloquent impromptu 
speech made at Pittsburg at an im- 
mense public gathering may be found 
in the volume, well known at the time, 
on “Kossuth in New England.” 
Kossuth accepted Mr. Hopkins’s in- 
vitation to spend a quiet Sunday with 
him at Northampton. He was met in 
Springfield, and by a special train was 
brought to Northampton. The mili- 
tia in the vicinity met him at the sta- 
tion, a salute of guns was fired, and a 
great crowd of people escorted him 
to the King Street home. At the 
house occurred a little incident which 
reveals the wonderful memory which 
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Kossuth showed in regard to any- 
thing that had been said to him or 
any information that he had received. 
Mr. Hopkins in his speech at Pitts- 
burg had used this phrase: “I have 
said, sir, that Massachusetts is the 
birthplace of American freedom. 
When you have seen the full stature of 
Liberty, how she fills these vast val- 
leys and stretches herself over these 
mighty mountains, then come to her 
little nursery, so retired from the tu- 
mults and corruption of the Old 


take me to the nursery, and so you 
have.” 

We know of no other town or city 
that has been more richly dowered 
by her own citizens and by friends 
from without than Northampton. 
From the days of 1783, when that stal- 
wart patriot, General Joseph Hawley, 
gave certain lands for the benefit of 
public schools, the income of which is 
blessing this generation to the present 
day, these have been large and noble. 
John Clarke, a retired merchant who 





IN THE NORTHAMPTON MEADOWS. 


World, and we will show you the cra- 
dle where she was rocked to notes of 
eloquence which, while they soothed 
her fears, awakened a mighty conti- 
nent to her nurture and her defence.” 
Mr. Hopkins’s little daughter, Char- 
lotte, who later became the wife of 
Professor Emerson of Amherst, ran 
forward to Kossuth as he entered the 
front door and called out, “Welcome, 
Louis Kossuth!” He at once took 
her in his arms and, turning to her 
father, laughingly said, “You told 
me at Pittsburg that you would 


had amassed a large fortune, left it al- 
most entirely to his native town, to 
enlarge and beautify the cemetery 
and to care for it in all time to come, 
and to make provision for the living, 
as seen in the Memorial Hall with its 
library of over 30,000 books, and in the 
Clarke School for deaf-mutes. Then 
followed Hon. Charles E. Forbes, a 
bachelor lawyer, who left for the 
Forbes Library nearly $500,000. This 
library is located close to the centre of 
the city on a commanding site. It has 
now over 60,000 volumes, and has a 
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large income for yearly additions. To 
it Pliny Earle, for many years head of 
the State Lunatic Hospital, gave his 
whole estate, $60,000, to aid in main- 
taining the library. The Dickinson 
Hospital is the result of some 
$72,000 left by Cooley  Dickin- 
son of Hatfield for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of Northampton, Hat- 
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field, and Whately, to which the es- 
tate of Mr. Draper added $20,000. 
‘the Edwards Church rejoices in a fine 
$7,000 organ, the gift of Edward C. 
Bodman, a New York banker. Over 
$50,000 was given by Whiting Street 
for the relief and comfort of the 
worthy poor. The Old Ladies’ Home, 
with its $30,000 and more, was 
founded by the generosity of thought- 


ful donors. The late noble and be- 
loved E. H. R. Lyman, who died in 
January, 1899, built and equipped the 
Academy of Music, at a cost of over 
$100,000. He also was a supporter of 
the Home Culture Club, giving large- 
ly to the central building, which is the 
headquarters of the club. L. L. 
Draper and Son have immortalized 
their names by gifts of some 
$60,000. One of the most 
liberal givers to our city, 

to Amherst and 
Mount Holyoke col- 
leges, to Williston 
Seminary and 
other institutions, 
was J. P. Willis- 
ton, a man whom 
the country re- 
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IN “PARADISE.” oT 


members as a noble afd wise giver. 
His son, A. Lyman Williston, follows 
in his father’s steps. He is one of the 
most prosperous citizens of Northamp- 
ton, treasurer of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege and of Williston Seminary, and a 
trustee of Smith College. The late 
George Bliss, a man of national repu- 
tation, a Northampton boy, erected, at 
a cost of about $120,000 for land and 
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building, the beautiful 
Episcopal church and par- 
ish house, of which church 
Rev. Roland Cotton Smith 
is the present rector. 

One of the most re- 
markable wills ever exe- 
cuted in this country was 
that of Olhiver Smith, a 
quiet old bachelor from 
Hatfield. It was con- 
tested, of course, and 
Webster and Choate were 
called to decide a question 
which involved millions. 
It devised a system of 
local charities for the benefit of “in- 
digent boys, indigent female children, 
indigent young women and indigent 
widows.” Since the will went into ef- 
fect, now fifty years, over $1,100,000 
has been scattered far and near to bless 
the widows and the fatherless. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Smith left a special fund 
which, after sixty years from his de- 
cease, should go to the establishment 
of an Agricultural School in North- 
ampton. This sum of about $300,000 
will be available in 1905. The total 
amount of the invested funds from Oli- 
ver Smith’s estate is over $1,300,000.* 


See article on “‘ The Home of Sophia and Oliver Smith” 











THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

Jenny Lind spent her honeymoon 
on Round Hill. It might be expected 
that under such conditions, with a 
charming husband, she would be an 
enthusiastic admirer of ‘Meadow 
City.” Her own beauty and simplicity 
of character were revealed in her in- 
terest in the educational work of the 
village and by her giving a concert in 
the old town hall for the benefit of the 
“Young Men’s Institute,” which later 
was merged into the Clarke Library. 
Her gentleness and sincerity are still 
fragrant in the memory of her admir- 


in the New ENGLAND MaGaztine for October, 1898. A 
special article on the Smith Charities will appear in an 
early number of the Magazine.—Zdifor. 
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FIRST CHURCH AND COURTHOUSE, 


ers in Northampton. From the con- 
cert $1,000 was realized, $700 of which 
she gave to the Institute, and $300 to 
the late Rev. William Allen, D. D., to 
use for private charity. 

In the “Know Nothing” days of 
1856, the Northampton Lunatic Hos- 
pital, which now has 580 patients, was 
established on one of the finest sites 
in the city, covering 500 acres. The 
rooms are so arranged as to receive 
much of the sunlight and the cheer of 





THE FORBES LIBRARY. 


the outer world. The original cost 
was $315,000, $280,000 having since 
been added. From time to time new 
buildings have been erected. $45,000 
has just been expended through 
the generosity of the state in en- 
larging and improving the main 
edifice. All the latest scientific 
and sanitary methods will be intro- 
duced. With Dr. John A. Houston 
as the superintendent, a most devoted 
and enthusiastic man, with L. F. Bab- 
bitt as treasurer 
and with an excel- 
lent corps of of- 
ficers, the result is 
one of the best 
equipped hospitals 
in the state. The 
names of former 
superintendents 
Prince, Earle and 
Nims are held in 
loving remem- 
brance. 
Northampton 
has ever been a 
pioneer in educa- 
tion, and to-day it 
is a centre of 
power in the edu- 
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cational life of 
New England. 
No city of its size 
is better equipped 
in this respect. 
Brilliant men 
have been en- 
rolled on its list 
of educators from 
the days of 


Eleazer Mather 
in 1671 to the 
present. From 


1725 a grammar 
school has been 
sustained. Prob- 
ably a hundred 
vouths received a 
liberal education 
before the present century began. The 
residence of the college physicians, 
just torn down, was once used as a 
school for young ladies, established 
by Miss Bancroft, the sister of the fa- 
mous historian, before her brother 
came to town. 

Round Hill has ever been dear to 
educators and philanthropists as well 
as to the lovers of natural beauty. The 






CLARKE LIBRARY. 
famous Round ‘Hill School, the 
original prospectus of which lies 
before us as we write, was estab- 


connected with the Astor Li- 
brary, and George Bancroft, both 
eminent scholars and travellers, 
who, being impressed by the 
merits of a school near Berne, 


THE BURNHAM SCHOOL. 





determined to establish a_ similar 
one in our country. Physical edu- 
cation, gymnasiums, athletic ex- 
ercises were not then a_promi- 
nent feature in New England nor in 
the country. Boys who had built 
stone walls, or followed the plough, or 
were acquainted with the axe and the 
hoe were supposed to be in no special 
need of physical culture. Mr. Cogs- 


well was a man of 
mS 


great learning and of 
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action. 


boys who at one time 
came from almost every 
state in the Union. He 
loved the boys. A big 
barn was built for the 
fast horses which they 
were permitted to have. 
He established ‘Crony 
Village,” found on no 
map, but dear to the 
hearts of the very few 


villagers now living. 
3ricks and mortar, 


beams and boards, were 
supplied by the boy 
lover. Here Mr. Cogs- 
well made a _ resting 


Carolina 
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He was organizer, manager the 
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place for the lads, akin 
potatoes, 
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ashes, squirrels, rabbits and . 
and father of the one hundred and fifty wild game carried the lad into a para- ; 
dise. Education and I 
learning were but ac- I 
cessories to the larger 
intention of making the 
man and the gentleman. 
One element unique and 
distinctive borrowed 
from the Swiss schools | 


was the annual excur- 
sion. Cities were vis- 
ited, villas of friends ad- ; 
mired, rivers crossed: 
the happy — scholars 
gazed upon Long Island 

Sound or the Atlantic. \ 
The wagons and horses | | 
utilized by Cogswell 


HENRY M. WHITNEY. 


made 
pilgrimage as joyous and 


possible for the boy a : 
sacred 





JOSIAH D, WHITNEY. 


JAMES L. WHITNEY. 
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as a trip to the Holy Land. A reunion 
of the “Round Hillers” in Cambridge, 
where Mr. Cogswell resided, in 1864, 
was one of the noblest tributes ever 
paid a teacher by his pupils, many of 
whom had attained to eminent stations 
in life. “It was a reunion that recalled 
boyish pranks, familiar nicknames and 
long past days,” said the old patriarch, 
in response to the invitation. “It is 
enough; I will go and see my boys 
before I die.” 

Mr. Bancroft called to 
distinguished teachers in classical 
studies, French and German, and 
these teachers formed a staff that for 
ten years, from 1823, made a school 
which has had in some respects no 
peer in America. In a memorial 
printed for private use, we note names 
of famous statesmen and authors who 
have added to the national reputation 
of the United States. Mr. Bancroft 
was a citizen as well as teacher, a man 
identified with the interests of the city. 
Wnen that great enterprise, the “New 
Haven and Northampton Canal,” was 
opened, an enterprise that brought out 
the hoard stored in the old Northamp- 
ton Bank, and which was to be an in- 
vestment better than “medder land,” 
Mr. Bancroft was chairman of the 
opening exercises. We youngsters 
went out two miles to Rocky Hill to 
meet the first boat, as open-eyed as if 
a real king was on board the craft. 
As the canal boat came into sight 
drawn by four superb horses with ban- 
ners flying and deck thronged with 
distinguished guests, the air was filled 
with smoke from cannon and with 
cheers and shouts. Said Mr. Bancroft: 
“Commercial activity will receive a 
new impulse; mechanical activity will 
track our water courses to their foun- 
tains; and our active yeomanry will 
command our beautiful valley to yield 
more abundant burdens and create fer- 
tility upon all our uplands and hill- 
sides.” This canal was to bind to- 
gether the distant parts of our coun- 
try, more powerful than arms, more 
enduring than laws. ‘Once made,” 
said Hon. Isaac C. Bates, United 


his aid 
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States senator, “it is made for all 
time!” Few signs of the canal now 
remain ; and the heirs of those who in- 
vested their tens of thousands are 
mourners about the streets to-day as 
they think of what might have been. 
One man lost $75,000, his entire for- 
tune, and another $40,000, and many 
of the contractors were ruined. On 
the occasion of Lafayette’s visit to 
Northampton, Mr. Bancroft and his 
students saluted the great general, and 
in honor of his presence the boys had 
their hats cut to the same pattern as 
that of their distinguished guest. 
Later Josiah Clarke and Rev. Mr. 
Spalding opened a private school for 
boys; but when Smith College was 
opened, Mr. Clarke was called to 
teach Greek. To-day the Clarke 
School, the first public establishment 
in the United States where the deaf 
were taught to read the lips and the 
dumb to speak, occupies a beautiful 
site on Round Hill, formerly oc- 
cupied by the Bancroft School. It 
opened in 1867 with twenty pupils and 
two teachers. To the Hon. Gardiner 
Green Hubbard and the Hon. Lewis 
J. Dudley, both lately deceased, the 
town and state are greatly indebted 
for the existence of the school. While 
the legislature was discussing a peti- 
tion presented by Mr. Hubbard for 
the establishment of a school for deaf 
children, Mr. Dudley was present at a 
reception given by Miss Rogers, then 
in charge of the school at Chelms- 
ford, and saw the work of her pupils. 
He saw them read the lips and heard 
them speak. This effected his con- 
version, and then with all the energy 
of his nature he studied into the mer- 
its of the system, presented it con- 
nectedly to his associates in the legis- 
lature, and secured the charter. Hon. 
Frank B. Sanborn, a member of the 
Board of State Charities, with the zeal 
and enthusiasm of a man who knows 
no failure, was a valuable helper, and 
from that day to this has been one of 
the trustees of the school. In spite 
of opposition the school was estab- 
lished in 1867, and in it Mr. Dudley’s 
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own daughter was for a time in- 
structed. One night in his parlor 
the child Teresa suddenly broke the 
silence of years, and in a clear and 
distinct utterance said, “Papa, I can 
say Fanny!” This, Mr. Dudley said, 
was like the voice from heaven to St. 
Paul on his journey. John Clarke, 
Esq., of Northampton gave for the 
establishment of the school $50,000, 
and subsequently gave over $300,000 
to it. For him the school is named. 
The state now pays the school $225 a 
vear for each pupil. Miss Caroline 
A. Yale has been its efficient principal 
for years, assisted by a corps of teach- 
ers who are enthusiastic and devoted 
to their work. One should not call 
the pupils of the school dumb; ani- 
mals may be dumb, but the pupils 
gathered on Round ‘Hill are boys and 
girls like other boys and girls, full of 
life, fun and jollity. I have been 
amazed at many of the examinations 
to see the teacher fire rapidly ques- 
tions in geography, arithmetic and 
history at her class in a quiet tone of 
voice and to hear almost as quickly 
the answer. The invested security, 
lands and buildings represent a value 
of over $400,000. In March last 
$10,000 was given for a gymnasium. 
Mr. A. Graham Bell came after the 
school had been established some 
years and instructed the teachers in 
his father’s system of visible speech. 
When he left it is reported that he said 
(with the audacity of genius), “I have 
taught the dumb to speak; I will now 
make iron talk!” How well that bold 
promise has been fulfilled let the tele- 
phone tell. If these words be but the 
imagination of areporter, the fulfilment 
of this promise remains the same. 
The famous “Gothic Seminary,” 
now owned and occupied by St. 
Michael’s School, with 200 students, 
brought together girls from far and 
near. Madam Dwight’s daughter, 
one of seventeen children, closely re- 
lated to Jonathan Edwards, was the 
teacher. Stately, dignified, a thor- 
ough scholar, she moved her pupils 
and held sway as a queen. Mrs. A. 


D. T. Whitney could doubtless give 
recollections of her life while at Gothic 
Seminary that would add to the his- 
tory of Northampton in the field of 
higher education. Subsequently Hon. 
Lewis J. Dudley opened in this build- 
ing a school for boys. ‘It was largely 
patronized by southerners, and men 
now recognized in the field of litera- 
ture, like Stedman and others, were 
pupils. The war of the rebellion 
ended the school, but not its wide and 
permanent influence. 

Miss Mary A. Burnham, formerly 
a teacher in Vermont, came to North- 
ampton twenty-five years ago. She 
opened a preparatory school for 
voung ladies, which to-day numbers 
nearly two hundred pupils. It began 
in a modest way in one of the most 
artistocratic houses in the town. It 
has been a great success from the 
start and called in students, as does 
Smith, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. A new gymnasium, with all the 
modern appliances, has just been fin- 
ished. Miss Bessie T. Capen is now 
the principal. 

The Florence kindergarten (the first 
endowed kindergarten in this country 
this side of the Mississippi) was estab- 
lished in 1876 by Samuel L. Hill. He 
was much interested in all the educa- 
tional questions of the day and gave 
to Florence its fine public school 
building. This kindergarten has two 
hundred students, requiring the atten- 
tion of eight teachers and two assist- 
ants, with Miss Frances H. Look as 
principal. Mr. Hill left by will an en- 
dowment to make it free forever, ap- 
pointing a board of trustees with 
power to fill any vacancy. This fund 
was greatly increased by the will of 
A. T. Lilly, another of the generous 
souls who loved the city and the ris- 
ing generation. If the famous Whit- 
marsh “mulberry craze,”—akin to the 
tulip mania of years gone by,—which 
brought sorrow into so many homes, 
was an absolute failure, yet to it Flor- 
ence owes its silk industry and suc- 
cess. 

Two women have immortalized 
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their names in connection with col- 
leges in or near Northampton. One 
of them, with the fresh enthusiasm of 
her young womanhood, poor, but rich 
in love for girls who were hungry for 
education, determined to build a 
school for them. Mt. Holyoke Sem- 
inary was built on the ninepences and 
hard earned dollars of farmers and 
merchants. The result after sixty 
years is Mt. Holyoke College, which 
in many respects is unique in the land. 
Mary Lyon’s name will never die. 
The other woman, Sophia Smith, of 
Hatfield, born six months , before 
Mary Lyon, was a quiet old woman 
with an immense bank account,—im- 
mense as country people count. She 
left by will $365,000 to found the col- 
lege which bears her name. The one 
lived to see the result of her toil in 
substantial brick and mortar, but, in- 
finitely better, she lived to see her 
girls bearing light and knowledge to 
far-away lands. It was left for Presi- 
dent L. Clarke Seelye to take from 
the dead hand of Miss Smith the 
funds intrusted to him twenty-five 


years ago and as the result of his wise . 


management, business ability and 
scholarship, a college for women in 
Northampton now stands which has 
few rivals. The old estate, compris- 
ing twenty-three acres, of those two 
celebrated River Gods, Judge Dewey 
and Judge Lyman, came into market 
in the nick of time. These old home- 
steads, with as many more acres added 
since, are now covered with twenty- 
three buildings specially adapted to 
their purpose. Here the girls have 
ample space in which to ramble 
about; but the whole unbounded con- 
tinent of the city is theirs in which to 
work off their exuberant life. 

The grounds were laid out with 
skill and taste by Donald G. Mitchell. 
The campus is central, yet secluded, 
and the outlook upon valley and 
mountain is superb. Winthrop Hill- 
yer, a Northampton merchant, built 
the art gallery, worth now $100,000. 
Lilly Hall recalls a noble citizen who 
bore the expense of a building finely 


equipped for scientific work. George 
W. Hubbard gave the bulk of his es- 
tate, $80,000. Dr. B. C. Blodgett, 
head of the music department, has 
placed in College ‘Hall a superior or- 
gan valued at $9,500. 
The college was opened for pupils 
in 1874. Thirteen young ladies re- 
joiced in the thought that they were 
the first graduates of a college that 
now numbers nearly 1,200. North- 
ampton may well sing the doxology 
daily for such an addition to its 
wealth. Material wealth? Yes; but 
infinitely more, the college brings to 
our doors brilliant men and women 
who are an uplifting force in the com- 
munity. It makes possible lectures, 
concerts, plays, that are ordinarily 
confined to large cities. Its presence 
has been an inspiration. The town is 
lonely and silent when the regiment 
of scholarly yet joyous girls leave for 
vacation. Girls of various shades of 
belief, Jew, Catholic, Protestant, 
brown, black or blonde, find welcome 
and a home in the college if they can 
meet the demands of high character 
and scholarship. The dominant 
thought, as expressed by Miss Smith 
in her will, is that it should be Chris- 
tian; and so it is in a grand and noble 
sense. It has no secret societies, but 
there are literary societies to which it 
is an honor to belong. It has social 
clubs for mental relaxation. It has a 
fine gymnasium built by the alamne, 
with an enthusiastic teacher, which 
develops a sturdy, robust woman- 
hood. It supports a missionary phy- 
sician over the sea. It was the first 
college to start the College Settlement 
and to sustain it with brains and 
money. Its graduates are already 
found in important positions. It 
numbers on its roll a young lady 
who was the first in the world to re- 
ceive a Greek scholarship at Athens, 
—Mary Louise Nichols of ’88, in a 
competitive examination for Amer- 
ican scholarship. Harriet Boyd was a 
nurse in the Greek war and was highly 
praised by the king and queen of 
Greece. In a contest for the Century 
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Prize of $250, for a prize poem, with 
1,200 college men and women in the 
contest, Miss Anna Branch of ’97 won 
the honor. Miss Florence Merriam 
is widely known by her charming 
books on birds. Miss Caroline Fuller 
is said by the -highest authority to 
write the best pastoral music. Anna 
Chapin Ray has made a fine reputa- 
tion by her books for young people. 
Miss J. D. Daskan has a book on col- 


lege life at Smith in press. The 
college faculty is distinguished by 
high scholarship. Hazen, Stoddard, 
Wilder, Brady, Ganong, Tyler, Hys- 
lop, Misses Jordan, Frost, Byrd, 


Duval, Williams and Scudder have is- 
sued books in soience, French, Ger- 
man, English literature and other sub- 
jects, which are quickly seized upon 
by other colleges as among the best 
in the field. The faculty numbers fifty- 
six, and there are eleven matrons of 
as many different buildings. Con- 
stant improvements are being made. 
A fine new chemical laboratory 
erected by the class of ’95 and their 
friends has just been finished. Seelye 
Hall, for general academic purposes, 
is in process of construction. For this 


one gentleman gave $50,000, and 
$50,000 more has been received by 


private gifts. 

The music department, with Ben- 
jamin C. Blodgett, Mus. D., at its 
head, is not something distinct from 
the curriculum of the college, but is 
a part of the system, incorporated 
into its very life, for the development 
of a symmetrical culture. The 
studies of the theory and history of 
music, the courses of lectures and re- 
citals are as much a part of the life of 
the college as Greek or Latin. The 
various musical clubs which play an 
important part in the life of the stu- 
dents are the result of the work of 
this department. 

An excellent astronomical observa- 
tory, with the latest appliances, is on 
the grounds, the gift of President 
Seelye and A. L. Williston. A fine 
plant house, given by the late E.'H. R. 
Lyman, and a botanical garden give 
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fragrance and beauty and add to the 
charm of the college life. The Mill 
River is a favorite resort. Here the 
merry students love to linger— 


whether in springtime, with gay col- 
ors flying, they listen to the dip of 
oars at sunset, or in winter, wrapped 
in furs, glide over the glassy surface. 
The old College Bookstore was es- 
tablished in 1790, and stands to-day 
on its original site, the premises hav- 
ing been enlarged from time to time. 
The present proprietor, the writer of 
this paper, has been in the store fifty- 
five years, and has seen great changes 
in the book selling and publishing life 
in our country. The store has been 
a favorite lounging place for authors 
and scholars. I have seen at its coun- 
ters—if I may be permitted the per- 
sonal reminiscence—‘Peter Parley,’ 
Mary Lyon, Daniel Webster, Jenny 
Lind, William Lloyd Garrison, Joseph 
Cook, Wendell Phillips, Hudson the 


Shakespearian scholar, Josiah, Wil- 
liam D. and James L. Whitney, Paul 
du Chaillu, George MacDonald, 
Henry Drummond, J. M. Barrie, 


Henry M. Stanley and other brilliant 
men. To-day the bright girls of Smith 
College browse around among the 
books, giving a life and animation to 
the whole establishment, for which they 
surely have the proprietor’s gratitude. 

Clifton Johnson, the artist and au- 
thor, served his apprenticeship of five 
years in this old store. 

In the earlier days thousands of vol- 
umes went forth with the imprint of 
the house, among which were Hee- 
ren’s Modern History, Gould’s Adams 
Latin Grammar, Memoirs of Mary 
Lyon, Dr. Todd’s writings, Bibles and 
Testaments. But publishing in the 
country is now gone by; it belongs to 
the days of open wood fires and whale 
oil. Fifty years ago the celebrated 
Crane Brothers of Berkshire used to 
drive over the hills and take the 


rags 
from the cellar. New York books 
were brought up the Connecticut 


River to Hartford, and a Northamp- 
ton teamstercarted them fromthatcity. 
The Hampshire Gazette, the oldest 
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paper in the state with two exceptions, 
was established September 7, 1786. 
Its inception was the result of the 
Shays Rebellion. A week before an 
armed mob had taken possession of 
the courthouse, causing an immense 
excitement in western Massachusetts. 
The paper has lived and prospered 
and is still a welcome visitor in many 
a household near and far away. In 
its columns have appeared articles 
from William Cullen Bryant, J. G. 
Holland, and a host of other distin- 
guished men, who have gained their 
plumes in literature by being gra- 
ciously allowed by the proprietor, as a 
great favor, a space in the paper. 

The place has ever been a favorite 
resort of literary, political and profes- 
sional men. J. Lothrop Motley, 
George S. Hillard, Franklin Pierce, 
a student at one time in the famous 
law school of Judge Howe, E. C. 
Stedman, Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Henry Clay, Presidents Van Buren and 
Zachary Taylor, General Robert An- 
derson, General Winfield Scott, and 
a host of eminent people have tarried 
beneath its noble elms and sought the 
rest and peace of a village whose nat- 
ural beauty has been praised not only 
far and wide in our own country, but 
in lands beyond the sea. 

[ have called Northampton the 
Athens of western Massachusetts. It 
has given to the world not a little lit- 
erature that will be enduring. The 
story of its books and authors 
would make a volume. Whether 
Edwards’s spirit still lingers around 
his old homestead, imparting life to 
others, I cannot say. His old home, 
however, was occupied for more than 
a generation by the celebrated Whit- 
ney family. William D. Whitney, 
born in 1827, was the first American 
scholar to exploit the broad field 
of Indo-European philology. The 
amount of work accomplished by him 
in the classroom at Yale, in the edit- 
ing of Sanskrit texts, in the writing of 
papers for Oriental and philological 
societies, in contributing to current 
periodicals, in the collection of mate- 


rial for the St. Petersburg Sansk:it 
lexicon, in the preparation of text- 
books in various languages, and in 
the editorial supervision of the Cen- 
tury Dictionary, was enormous. As 
a member of the American Oriental 
Society, the American Philological 
and other societies, he was called on 
not only for elaborate work, but for 
lectures demanding time, thought 
and research. A royal schoolmate, 
modest, noble, true, loved by his fel- 
lows, he passed on into broader fields. 
The city is richer for his birth and for 
his long-time home under the Fd- 
wards elm. His older brother Jo- 
siah D. Whitney, the famous geolo- 
gist, was formerly connected with 
Harvard, and has made a world-wide 
reputation. A sister was for a time 
one of the faculty at Smith. James 
L. Whitney has for thirty years been 
at the Boston Public Library, giving 
most of his time to the catalogues of 
the libragy. He has prepared and ed- 
ited many publications for the library, 
the most important of which, perhaps, 
is “The Catalogue of the Spanish Li- 
brary and Portuguese Books be- 
queathed by George Ticknor to the 
Boston Public Library.” This work 
was received with great interest in 
Europe. The London Times devoted 
several columns to a review of it. The 
Spanish government, as an expres- 
sion of its appreciation, sent a silver 
medal to the library at the time of the 
four hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America. Henry M. 
Whitney, a still younger brother, had 
charge of an important department of 
the Century Dictionary. 

Mr. Whitney, the father, was in 
England at the time of the war of 
1812-15, and set sail for America on 
the day the news came of the battle of 
Waterloo. On reaching’ Boston he 
mentioned the news to the guests at 
the hotel, who advised him to call on 
Editor ‘Hale of the Advertiser and tell 
him about it, which he did, this being 
the first intelligence. It is an inter- 
esting contrast to the cable methods 
of to-day. 
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Rev. William Allen, D. D., formerly 
president of Bowdoin College, was 
one of Northampton’s notable men, in 
his personal appearance and in his 
works. Allen’s Biographical Diction- 
ary is still a valuable book. The His- 
tory of the Puritans, by Rev. Samuel 
Hopkins, in three large volumes, is an 
important work, making the history 
luminous and vivid. Dr. Hopkins’s 
brother Erastus also added to the list 
of Northampton books. Edward W. 
Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr, the Sanskrit 
scholar, is one of this household, and 
has already made his mark in Europe 
as well as in America; and other 
members of the family have also writ- 
ten helpful books. 

Dr. Sylvester Graham was an inter- 
esting Northampton character. He 
once said to us boys: “Boys, some 
day visitors to our noted town will 
come to my home and ask for a nail 
from the hall on which Dr. Graham 
once hung his hat!’ He wrote sev- 
eral volumes, but immortalized him- 
self chiefly by his “Graham bread.” 
He lectured far and near on hygiene, 
and was a pioneer in that work. He 
was a loved and honest citizen, inter- 
ested in the public welfare. His body 
lies with those of other illustrious 
dead in the Bridge Street Cemetery. 

Sylvester Judd, once editor of the 
Hampshire Gazette, wrote the History 
of Hadley; it is now exceedingly 
scarce, and is accounted of great 
value as rescuing from oblivion 
facts of deepest interest concern- 
ing that historic old town. His 
son, Sylvester Judd, Jr., gave to the 
world “Margaret, a Tale of the Real 
and Ideal,” the scene of the story 
being in Hampshire County. ‘He also 
wrote “Richard Edney” and other 
books. James R. Trumbull, also once 
an editor of the Gaseite, was as pains- 
taking and accurate as his predeces- 
sor. The first Yolume of his “History 
of Northampton,” of which two more 
volumes are to follow, is a model, not 
only in respect to accuracy, but in the 
rare charm with which it presents. the 
story of the city. Rev. Solomon 
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Clark is another local historian who 
has made the state his debtor by res- 
cuing from oblivion, in his several 
works on church, secular and local 
history, facts and incidents not found 
elsewhere. ‘Recollections of my 
Mother” (Mrs. Judge Lyman), by her 
daughter, Mrs. J. P. Lesley, is a de- 
lightful record of life beneath the elms 
half a century ago, and gives charm- 
ing descriptions of the men and man- 
ners of those days. 

The distinguished and able Harvard 
law professor, James B. Thayer, has 
enriched the legal world by valuable 


books on Evidence, Constitutional 
Law and other legal subjects. His 
“Life and Letters of Chauncey 


Wright” and “A Journey Across the 
Continent with Mr. Emerson,” are 
most graceful tributes to his friends. 
In some respects his boyhood play- 
mate, Chauncey Wrigltt, was one of 
the most remarkable thinkers this age 
has produced. His letters (privately 
printed) from friends in America and 
England show a range of scientific 
philosophical research marvellous 
even in this age of thoughtful schol- 
ars. William S. Thayer, brother of 
James B. Thayer, for a long time one 
of the editors of the New York Even- 
ing Post, died at his post in Alexan- 
dria, Egypt. He represented the 
United States as consul general. 

To John Todd, first pastor of the 
Edwards Church, boys, girls, students 
and professional men are indebted. 
His ‘‘Lectures to Children,” “Stu- 
dents’ Manual,” and “Index Rerum” 
are scattered all over the land, and 
some of his books are reprinted in sev- 
eral languages. Lydia Maria Child 
and her husband, David Lee Child, 
Austin Flint, M. D., Isaac Edwards 
Clarke, connected with the Bureau of 
Education at Washington, his gifted 
and poetic daughter, Mrs. Edna Proc- 
tor Clarke Hayes, Professor Solomon 
Stoddard, whowith Andrews made the 
famous Latin grammar, of which over 
sixty editions have been published; 
his brother, David Tappan Stoddard, 
the Nestorian missionary, author of a 
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grammar of the modern Syrian lan- 
guages, and Rev. Hiram Bingham, 
who translated the Bible into the Mi- 
cronesian language, are natnes that 
add tothe literary reputation of 
Northampton. Thomas Bridgman 
gave his life to perpetuating the mem- 
ory of the dead in Boston and in 
Northampton by publishing several 
books of epitaphs and inscriptions on 
tombs. Joseph C. Bridgman has 
published a valuable genealogy of the 
Bridgman family. F. N. Kneeland has 
published a book on‘Drivesin Hamp- 
shire County,” and “The Meadow 
City,” finely illustrated by himself. 

The Rattlesnake Mountain of “EI- 
sie Venner” is a constant witness here 
to Holmes; while ‘Norwood’ re- 
minds us of Henry Ward Beecher’s 
student life in Amherst and of his fre- 
quent visits to this town. J. G. Hol- 
land was one of our old boys, studied 
medicine on “Shop Row,” gave writ- 
ing lessons, and wrote poetry under 
the trees where now the college girls 
sit and wonder whether they will ever 
become as famous as the boy who 
on the campus wrote his first poem 
upon the death of his playmate, 
James Dewey. The “Bitter Sweet” in 
the meadows and the “Kathrinas” who 
climbtheuplands, keepin fresh remem- 
brance a noble boy and noble man. 

To-day distinction is conferred 
upon Northampton by the residence 
there of George W. Cable. 

As we review the literature of 
Northampton and recall the names of 
Timothy Dwight, John Hooker, Solo- 
mon Williams, David Lee Child, Dr. 
Spericer, Dr. Eddy and others, we find 
that with few exceptions the pastors 
who have filled either the Congrega- 
tional or Unitarian pulpits, from the 
days of Edwards to the present time, 
have published works of sterling 
merit. 

George Kingsley, a shy, modest 
man, has enriched musical literature 
by his fine works. William F. Sher- 
win, whose hymns and music are 
found in many of our leading hym- 
nals, was once a teacher in this city and 
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a great favorite. He is widely known 
as one of the leaders of the Chautau- 
qua movement. Gerald Stanley Lee, 
author of “The Shadow Christ,” a 
brilliant lecturer as well as author, re- 
sides in Northampton. 

Northampton is not behind its 
neighbors in its mass of clubs and 
societies of all sorts, from the 
“Don’t Worry Club” through various 
grades of pleasure and fun, up to the 
society that reigns in the realm of in- 
tellect and the deepest region of meta- 
physics. It has its Cremation So- 
ciety ; and it should be noted in con- 
nection that old Dr. Seeger, sixty 
years ago, made request that his body 


should be burned. One club, the 
Home Culture Club, is purely a 
Northampton invention. Coming 


from his southern home, George W. 
Cable caught the spirit of the day as 
révédled in the question “how to 
reach the masses.” The outcome of 
his study was the formation of the 
Home Culture Club in 1887. He 
gathered through the town little cir- 
cles of eight or ten, who should meet 
in quiet parlors to read the choicest 
literature, special pains being taken 
to reach those who hitherto had been 
satisfied with the most ephemeral and 
trivial fiction. These small groups 
affoided much of the advantage and 
freedom of home. Then was begun 
the enterprise of sending out a thou- 
sand circulars with Mr. Cable’s own 
signature, addressed so far as possible 
to workingmen and their families, to 
those employed in shops, factories 
and stores, inviting them to a Sunday 
in the opera house for the study of 
the Sabbath School lesson, and urg- 
ing doubters and inquirers freely to 
ask questions. The outcome of this 
was the formation of the club, which 
now has a local habitation and a name. 
To this central clubhouse come 
scholars who are taught in classes. 
The schedule posted in the rooms 
this year indicates the various tastes 
and attainments of the members. 
The classes are in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, spelling, grammar, his- 
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tory, rhetoric, elocution, chemistry, 
algebra, geometry, French, German, 
Latin, English for French, English 
for Germans, English for Swedes, 
singing, violin, piano, banjo, draw- 
ing, mechanical drawing, shorthand, 
dressmaking, émbroidery, physical 
culture and dancing. The number 
of nationalities represented is twelve, 
and the employments represented are 
twenty-two. To the young ladies of 
Smith College the club is greatly in- 
debted, some twenty-five on an aver- 
age teaching in the evening classes. 
Miss Adelene Moffat, the secretary, 
gives her whole time to this work. 

Northampton has had its tragedies. 
The great robbery of the Northamp- 
ton Bank in 1876 was one of the most 
exciting incidents in the city history. 
One of the impressive scenes of this 
tragedy was during the night after the 
robbery, when the safe was opened by 
an expert sent from New York, who 
subsequently was found to be one of 
the gang. It was a question whether 
after all the robbers had really en- 
tered the safe. One large depositor 
stayed by the expert, who was work- 
ing at the lock through the day. As 
the hours wore away, he and a few 
others tarried with the excitement of 
men whose fortunes were at stake. 
At last, in the silence of mid- 
night, with only the monotonous 
music of the chisel working at the 
stubborn steel, a slight click, and the 
outer door was thrown open. With 
a bound the large depositor rushed 
in to find his private box. With face as 
pale as death, the room as silent as the 
grave, he raised his hand and cried 
out, “$50,000, and all gone!’”’—and 
stood as if turned to a marble statue. 

Our old town hall has heard elo- 
quent men like Sumner, Bayard Tay- 
lor, John G. Saxe, Beecher, Wendell 
Phillips, John B. Gough and George 
William Curtis; but one speech there, 
by a less famous man, is especially 
remembered in Northampton. It 
was directly after the great Mill River 
disaster, with its awful harvest of 
death. The citizens were summoned to 





the town hall. Eloquent speeches were 
made by the leading lawyers and pro- 
fessional men; but two hours passed 
and nothing had been done. Sud- 
denly our Hercules, his face rough- 
ened by the storm of years, cried out: 
“Fellow citizens, we have had talk 
enough! Our neighbors, who a few 
hours ago were in their quiet homes, 
are now buried along the valley un- 
der brush and logs and sand. Widows 
and orphans are seeking their dead! 
Let us go to their help! My men 
and teams will be here in an hour. 
You who have hands to work, join 
me with axes, spades and ropes. All 
who can rally a horse or a wagon, 
come with me!” Then the stalwart 
hero started out of the room, followed 
by an enthusiastic audience, who 
found in Zenas Field the kind of 
man described centuries ago by St. 
James. That terrible might had 
swept away from hundreds the for- 
tunes of a lifetime, and swept away 
one hundred and fifty lives. No one 
who lived in Northampton in May, 
1874, can ever forget the Mill River 
disaster. 

To see Northampton is to love her. 
Dr. Holmes has spoken so well of her 
beauties that his words shall be our 
closing ones: “She, with her fair 
meadows and noble stream, is lovely 
enough, but she owes her surpassing 
attraction to those twin summits 
which brood her like living presences, 
looking down into her streets as if 
they were her tutelary divinities, 
dressing and undressing their green 
shrines, robing themselves in jubilant 
sunshine or in sorrowing clouds, and 
doing penance in the snowy shroud 
of winter, as if they had living hearts 
under their rocky ribs and changed 
their mood like the children of the 
soil at their feet, who grow up under 
their almost paternal smiles and 
frowns. Happy is the child whose 
first dreams of heaven are blenacd 
with the evening glories of Mount 
Holyoke, when the sun is firing its 
treetops and gilding the white walls 
that mark its one human dwelling!” 
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MARY ELLEN’S AUCTION. 


By Priscilla Leonard. 


tall elm trees before the door, was 

crowded with people. Several 
dozen teams were hitched along the 
orchard fence, the horses blanketed 
with every variety of covering from 
cotton lap-robes to heavy striped blan- 
kets of glaring pattern; for it was a 
cool morning in early September, and 
the sun had retired behind heavy 
clouds, that threatened rain before the 
day was over. The owners of the 
horses showed the same variety in 
their attire, as they stood in groups 
about the barn and house, discussing 
the probable results of the day’s sale. 
Mr. Benjamin, the storekeeper, who 
was consumptive and well to do, wore 
a heavy coonskin overcoat coming to 
his heels, the high collar surrounding 
and framing his small head with its 
weak eyes and straw-colored hair. 
Myron Strong, the village wit, had on 
a sulphur yellow sweater, check trou- 
sers, blue overafls hitched high, and 
a soft hat crowning his shock head of 
auburn hair and pulled well down over 
his eyes, around which the humorous 
wrinkles had creased themselves 
through years of bucolic jest. Henry 
Adams, who had never been known to 
miss an auction in the neighborhood, 
nor to buy anything when he got 
there, was in his accustomed rough 
and shabby overcoat, once brown, now 
an indescribable faded shade of old 
rose, that gave a tone to the gray shed 
against which he leaned lazily with his 
hands in his pockets, talking with Ev- 
eritt Jakeway over the merits of the 
buggy harness (which he had no idea 
of buying) with all the earnestness of 
one bent on making a bargain. 

The faces of the crowd were quite 
as keenly individual as the costumes. 
It was a characteristic assemblage— 
slow in speech, humorous and shrewd. 
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Ta grassy front yard, with its two 


Every man’s clothes were his own 
business, and apparently unnoticed by 
the rest; and out of the pockets of 
these erratic garments a goodly roll of 
bills was not infrequently pulled, which 
gave substantial assurance of the wear- 
er’s standing in the community. The 
auctioneer was standing in a buggy 
before the barn door with his assistant 
beside him, while a nondescript pile of 
harness, farm utensils, butter tubs, 
cider and pork barrels, chains and 
yokes, pans and kettles, was heaped up 
between the shafts. Two or three car- 
pets were spread out unevenly over 
the long grass in front of the doorstep, 
their faded patterns effacing them- 
selves modestly under the overcast 
sky. The furniture was set out on the 
porch, from whence it rambled down 
under the trees in a heterogeneous 
jumble. Inside the house, three or 
four women bustled about, helping 
Mary Ellen Perkins prepare the 
midday lunch; for there were at 
least two hundred men in the crowd 
outside to be provided for, and not one 
that would not eat largely upon such 
a stimulating occasion. 

It was a bona fide auction of all fur- 
niture, stock and fixtures. Some of 
the stock was blooded,—for old Josiah ~ 
Perkins had been fond of good horses 
in his day; and as there was little else 
of interest going on in the neighbor- 
hood that fall, the attendance was 
large and curious. There were teams 
from Castleton, twenty miles away, 
and from Rutland and West Haven 
and Screw Driver and Bangall, while 
all the country folk from the farms 
around had come, to a man, prepared 
to spend the day and take in the entire 
proceedings. They were a deliberate, 
good natured crowd, not in the least 
hurried by the auctioneer’s briskness, 
and disposed to take exhaustive obser- 
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vations of every article before com- 


mitting themselves to a bid. They had © 


been wandering round by twos and 
threes in and out of the barns and 
house, gazing meditatively at the fur- 
niture, tapping the bedding and stoves 
with an appraising hand, examining 
the horses and cattle minutely, lifting 
the harnesses and laying them down 
again with slow-spoken judgment, and 
whittling at the boards in the lumber 
pile. They made their bids as slowly 
as they could, gathering closely 
around the buggy as the sale went on, 
and commenting briefly but freely 
upon its progress. 

A cross-cut saw, knocked down for 
seventy-five cents to a lank youth, 
built like a pair of compasses and clad 
in a gray jacket and bright blue trou- 
sers whose length seemed preter- 
natural, elicited the general comment, 
“Jone, you got a bargain that time!’’ 
The man, however, who bought one of 
the carpets at two dollars and a half 
for fifteen yards was considered to 
have bid wildly, and John Ransom’s 
bid of ten dollars for the much worn 
sitting room furniture was heard with 
shakes of the head. The auctioneer’s 
formula was invariably the same: 

“What am I bid for this article— 
fifty cents—gimme the dollar—ninety- 
five cents—gimme the dollar—dollar 
twenty—will nobody gimme the thirty 
—goin’ at dollar twenty—twenty once 
—twenty twice—twenty fair warnin’” 
(with a triumphant drone on the last 
syllable)—‘‘gone at dollar twenty!” at 
which crisis the purchaser received 
the congratulations of his neighbors, 
and the next article was put up. 

Beyond the rambling old house, the 
pasture field stretched to the south. 
In the distance lay Lake Champlain, 
gleaming dully under the gray sky, 
and the blue Adirondack hills shut 
in the view. It was an upland farm— 
one of those stony Vermont holdings 
where only energy and thrift can wrest 
a fair living from the reluctant soil. 
And Josiah Perkins had never had 
much energy. His wife had been the 
energetic one. Ambitious, proud and 


strong willed, she had driven him 
along mercilessly until she realized, at 
last, that he was and would always be, 
from her standpoint, a failure. Of 
their two children, the boy died early, 
and only timid little Mary Ellen, her 
father’s pet, and entirely like him in 
disposition, was left. But Maria Per- 
kins’s ambitions, defeated and useless, 
were never renounced. Since she 
could not dominate the little world of 
her neighborhood, she retired from it 
into a fastness of pride, and those she 
did dominate, her husband and daugh- 
ter, were perforce shut up in it with 
her. The rambling old place, with its 
fine elm trees and grassy front yard, 
became her fortress; and woe to the 
neighbor who crossed its threshold, 
though it was only a quarter of a mile 
or so from the village! Maria Perkins 
had a tongue as keen as a Damascus 
blade; and though she received any 
visitor with great and ceremonious 
politeness, she managed to plant such 
telling though apparently uncon- 
scious thrusts before the visit was 
over, that it was seldom repeated, ex- 
cept by the boldest. 

What her tongue was in the free- 
dom of domestic life could only be 
conjectured. Josiah died under it be- 
fore many years were over, slipping 
out of life with his customary unob- 
trusiveness. But Mary Ellen did not 
die; she faded gradually from a shy, 
silent girl into a quiet, patient woman. 
She might have been a pretty woman, 
too, if she had had a more genial at- 
mosphere in which to bloom and ex- 
pand. She was a little creature, dark 
eyed and brown haired, with a sweet 
voice and a certain natural grace of 
movement that is rare in New Eng- 
land. But her potential prettiness 
never developed under her. mother’s 
repressive rule; and, paradoxically 
enough, Maria Perkins felt a certain 
scorn for her daughter in conse- 
quence. 

“Ef I’d hed your chance of good 
looks, Mary Ellen,” she said once, in 
that reflectively judicial way in which 
her worst thrusts were often delivered, 
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“[ could a done somethin’ with it. But 
there’s not a man around here that’s 
ever looked at you twice, except John 
Ransom,—an’ he’s jest sech another 
one as your pa. I do wish I could a 
hed a daughter to do me credit, and 


marry well,—but you’re not that 
kind!” 
Mary Ellen did not answer. ‘Her 


father had taught her always to obey 
and never to answer back. She and 
her father entirely understood each 
other. When he died and left her 
alone with her mother, she felt a cer- 
tain loyalty to his teachings which 
kept her up through the storms of bit- 
terness that now fell on herhead alone. 
She did not understand her redoubt- 
able mother; but she admired her, 
even as Josiah had admired her. To 
scorn the neighbors as Maria Perkins 
did implied, to her daughter’s simple 
mind, that she was superior to them 
all. “Mother” became Mary Ellen’s 
oracle—a gloomy but lofty oracle, 
continually to be propitiated, timidly 
to be approached, and from whose 
decisions there was no appeal. So 
they had lived on, till now Mrs. Per- 
kins’s sudden death, a few weeks ago, 
had ended the story. It was a grim 
ending, too, for poor Mary Ellen; for 
the house must be sold, and every- 
thing with it, to satisfy the mortgage, 
and there would very likely be little, if 
anything, left over. Mary Ellen was 
to go to board with her cousin, Mrs. 
Wilcox, in Rutland, and take in sew- 
ing to support herself. It was as ifa 
wall, inclosing her timid life, had 
broken down, and left her face to face 
with the great, unknown, indifferent 
world. This auction of hers seemed 
the opening scene of the new environ- 
ment. And yet she felt a certain ex- 
citement and importance over the 
number of those who had come to it, 
as she worked away over the oil stove, 
making the coffee in a great new 
wash-boiler, lent for the occasion. 
“Land sakes! where’s the spoons, 
Mary Ellen? There’s nearly two hun- 
dred people out there, ef there’s one. 
You didn’t calkilate on so many folks, 
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did you, when you baked them 
cookies?” Mrs. Wilcox, a small, bust- 
ling, high voiced woman, fixed her 
black eyes, snapping with energy, on 
Mary Ellen’s pale face, as she spoke, 
as if to drag the whole truth about the 
cookies from her cousin. 

“The spoons are on the cupboard 
shelf, Cousin Sarah,” said Mary Ellen. 
“Mother always said ’twas never safe 
to count on folks not comin’ to any- 
thin’, from a picnic to a funeral.” She 
sighed a little. “I wanted there to be 
enough to-day, too, it bein’ the last 
time.” Her slim figure drooped, and 
she bent lower over the heaped-up 
plates of sandwiches whith she was 
arranging. 

“Humph!” soliloquized Mrs. Wil- 
cox emphatically, as she dived into the 
cupboard after the spoons, “I’m jest 
as glad myself thet ‘tis the last time. 
"Nd still, no matter how fur Mary 
Ellen may get away from this gloomy 
old place, she’ll never get away from 
her mother, and what her mother 
used to do and what her mother used 
to say—no, not when Aunt Maria Per- 
kins hez been dead twenty years ’styl 
of twenty days! I never see anythin’ 
like it. It’s ‘mother’ here and ‘mother’ 
there, ez if Mary Ellen wuz three 
years old ’stid of thirty. And she al- 
ways was worth two of Aunt Maria, 
too, ef she only knew it. But not 
she! Mary Ellen’s too distrustin’ of 
herself to stand up for herself. She’s 
been ridden over rough shod since she 
wuz a baby, and thet’s the truth. And 
now thet Aunt Maria’s gone it 
jest frets me to hear her sayin’s 
repeated ez if she wuz an—an apos- 
tle!’ And Mrs. Wilcox jerked out 
the spoons as fiercely as if they were 
somehow responsible for their late 
mistress’s disposition. 

“Good mornin’, Mary Ellen,” said 
another voice; and Mrs. Allen’s ro- 
tund figure appeared in the farmhouse 
doorway, followed by the plump forms 
of her two daughters. “I jest came 
in to see if we could be any help 
servin’ out the coffee and things.” 

“Thank you, Mis’ Allen,” said 
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Mary Ellen, in her sweet, deprecating 
voice. “I’d be real pleased to have 
you help with the coffee. Cousin 
Sarah and the Barnes girls and I 
thought we'd jest hand out the things 
through the window, when the time 
came. I spose I had ought to have 
noticed how the sale was going; but 
I’ve been too busy to stay at the win- 
dow,—and I hadn’t the heart to listen, 
anyway. Mother set so much store 
by the things—specially the parlor 
things—that I can’t bear to see them 
go, though I can’t take them with me, 
goin’ to boardin’.” 

“Land sakes, of course not,” said 
Mrs. Allert. ‘“There’s no use in break- 
ing up a house ef you try to take it all 
with you. I thought you was goin’ 
to keep the setting room furnitoor, 
though, Mary Ellen.” 

“So I am,” said Mary Ellen, with a 
puzzled line on her forehead. The 
Allen girls both spoke at once: 

“Why, it’s every bit sold—” 

“Why, the auctioneer jest sold it 
to—” 

“The setting room set?” cried Mary 
glen. “Oh, Cousin Sarah, he can’t 
sell it, when I told him to keep it out! 
I hed it moved out on the porch be- 
cause it would be handier for Silas 
Bailey to carry it over to Rutland to- 
night in his cart; but I never meant 
it to go in the sale! I’ve got a right 
to keep anythin’ out I want to, bein’ 
my own sale, and nobody else’s doin’, 
haven’t I?” 

“Of course you have,” replied Mrs. 
Wilcox, reassuringly. “Ef you jest 
go to the buyer and tell them how it 
was, they’ll let you off all right. Who 
bought it, girls?” 

“John Ransom,” said Myra Allen. 
She and her sister both giggled at the 
idea. “And what he wants of a set- 
tin’ room set I don’t see!” 

“Oh!” said Mary Ellen, with a flut- 
ter of color in her cheeks. She said 
no more, and turned away with a cer- 
tain gentle dignity to her sandwiches 
again. 

“Well, if ever there wuz an obligin’ 
man, it’s John Ransom,” said Mrs. 





Wilcox emphatically. “He'll give it 
up ‘thout no trouble, Mary Ellen— 
and, land sakes! ez the girls sez, what 
hez a man like to him to do with set- 
tin’ room sets, livin’ alone in thet 
house of his the way he does: 
I wouldn’t mind askin’ him a bit, ef | 
was you, Mary Ellen.” 

“I'll ask him after a while—after 
lunch some time,” said her cousin 
quietly. If any of them had noticed, 
there was a certain tone in her voice 
that had not been there before. But 
none of them noticed; for none of 
them knew what Mary Ellen knew— 
how John Ransom, a dozen years be 
fore, had asked her to marry him, and 
how her mother had answered for her 
in scornful refusal and forbidden Mary 
Ellen to so much as speak to her ad- 
mirer from that day forth. Mary Ellen 
had obeyed—but she had cried herself 
to sleep for many a night thereafter. 
For John Ransom was a handsome 
young fellow then; and his six-foot 
strength, his broad shoulders, his 
pleasant gray eyes and his frank smile 
had been a great deal dearer to Mary 
Ellen than she knew until she saw him 
go out of her life and could not call 
him back. Mary Ellen did not resist: 
but none the less she remembered, and 
kept his image in the inner chambers 
of her memory, thinking of him al- 
ways with that tenderness of which 
only repressed and lonely hearts know 
the secret. 

Not that she counted on John 
Ransom’s remembering, too; for it 
sometimes seemed to her that so short 
an episode in the life of a busy, care 
burdened man probably meant little 
tohim. Mary Ellen knew little about 
men. She had read that they were 
inconstant, even after the most roman- 
tic love affairs; and her small love af- 
fair had not been romantic, but only 
very plain and simple and_ short. 
John Ransom had gone on in his way, 
and she had gone on in hers, in the 
old farmhouse by the side of the road, 
where he passed every few days, yet 
was never even greeted as he passed. 
Maria Perkins had seen to that; she 
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knew Mary Ellen’s painful conscien- 
tiousness and, having once forbidden 
her to speak to ner rejected suitor, 
with a few impressive references to 
the fifth commandment, she felt that 
she could safely leave her daughter to 
herself. And Mary Ellen had not dis- 
appointed her; the embargo had been 
complete for twelve long years. 

But now Maria Perkins’s ambitions 
and determinations were over forever ; 
even her loyal and submissive daugh- 
ter felt that. Yet there was an incon- 
gruous feeling of obedience even in 
purposed disobedience, as she _ re- 
flected that her mother would have 
been the first to urge on the rescue of 
the sitting room furniture from the 
possession of John Ransom. The 
silence of years would be fitly broken 
by a request which was clearly in the 
line of her mother’s wishes. 

A soft glow of resolution rose in 
Mary Ellen’s cheeks. Perhaps he 
would not speak to her; but the self- 
abnegation of her gentle heart was not 
daunted by that reflection. She de- 
served that he should not, because he 
did not know but that she was really 
as scornful of him as her mother had 
made her seem. Perhaps he might 
understand somehow how little she 
had been to blame; though she 
could not explain too much, because 
she did not want to blame her mother. 
Perhaps—a certain shy flutter of hope 
possessed Mary Ellen—perhaps— 

But at this point the voice of Mrs. 
\llen broke sharply on her thoughts. 
“Perhaps John Ransom’s goin’ to fur- 
nish fer the Widder Jones!” 

“The Widder Jones? Sereny 
Jones?” cried Mrs. Wilcox, always 
alive to gossip. “Do tell!” 

“Well, they do say he’s lookin’ that 
way,” said Mrs. Allen. ‘’Nd every- 
hody knows Sereny’s willin’ enough. 
Ef she hedn’t started out willin’ she’d 
never a merried Lyman Jones; ’nd 
she’s one of them thet keeps up bein’ 
willin’ ez long ez there’s a merrigeable 
man round!” 

’ “She’s here to-day, too,” said Mrs. 
Wilcox reflectively. “Well, she’s good 


lookin’ and good natered, ’nd thet 
goes fur with the men. But, land 
sakes! John Ransom’s miles too 
good for Sereny, jest the same! 
He’s not got much of a farm, but he’s 
fine lookin’ and hard workin’ and reel 
neighborly, too, folks says, fer all he’s 
so quiet.” 

Mary Ellen listened mechanically. 
A sudden fierce feeling of anger 
sprang up in her, which she could 
not understand—anger against her 
mother, against fate, against plump 
Serena Jones, against—yes, against 
John Ransom! Whatever happened, 
Serena should not have that sitting 
room set! Surely, John could spare 
that one item from.his happiness with 
the woman of his later choice. Mary 
Ellen felt, dimly, that a sitting room 
set was very little for her to get out 
of life, when she had always tried so 
hard to do her duty. “It don’t seem,” 
she thought to herself, ‘“‘as if bein’ du- 
tiful to mother was quite bein’ right to 
John, and so I’m bein’ punished now 
for treatin’ him so.” But her simple 
conscientiousness came to the rescue. 
“T had to honor my father and my 
mother first,’ she thought, “and 
there’s no commandment about sweet- 
hearts. And we’ve no call to think of 
what is goin’ to happen, but just keep 
to what we ought to do. I’m glad I 
did right by mother!”—and Mary 
Ellen’s heart turned wistfully to the 
graveyard on the hill, where all her 
mother’s ambitions and_ bitterness 
were covered by the little new-made 
mound of earth. ‘And I know she'd 
fret, even in heaven, if John—and 
Serena—hed that set, and she once 
knew it! She’d be more than willing 
for me to speak to John, I’m sure.” 

“They’re comin’ in, Mary Ellen,” 
said Cousin Sarah Wilcox, lifting out 
the piles of cups and saucers hastily. 
The auctioneer had descended from 
his cart, and stood wiping his brow, 
and conversing with an admiring 
group. The crowd drifted toward the 
house, chatting and comparing notes 
on their various bargains. Some of 
the village folks who knew Mary 
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Ellen came into the kitchen, but most 
gathered outside the windows, from 
whence were handed out steaming 
cups of coffee and generous helps of 
cake, crackers and sandwiches. Mary 
Ellen poured out the coffe, or rather 
dipped it out from the boiler with a 
long handled dipper, while Mrs. Allen 
kept the cups ready for the clear 
brown liquid. Mary Ellen always 
made good coffee, and this was par- 
ticularly fine. The cups came back 
once and even twice, for the Septem- 
ber air was cool, though the sun was 
now out, and appetites were good. 
The cream and sugar were exhausted 
on the second round, but nobody com- 
plained. The cookies vanished like 
snow on the river, and the piles of 
sandwiches steadily sank, until Mrs. 
Wilcox was a trifle dismayed. 

“Land sakes, Myra!” she whispered 
to the youngest Allen girl, “Henry 
Adams hez eat six sandwiches, ’nd 
he’s a lookin’ this way agin. ’Nd he 
ain’t bought a thing; he never does! 
I ain’t a-goin’ to let him catch my eye 
agin,—and don’t you, neither. It’d 
fret Mary Ellen to hev the sandwiches 
give out, I know.” 

But, to tell the truth, Mary Ellen 
was not thinking about sandwiches. 
Her mind was upon her interview 
with John Ransom; and her eyes 
strayed every now and then across the 
yard to where his tall figure was 
standing over by the maple trees, with 
Serena and another -young woman, 
who seemed to be urging him to come 
over to the house with them. Mary 
Ellen knew what he was saying. 

“He’s telling them he isn’t hungry, 
because he don’t want to come near 
the house,” she said to herself; “and 
I don’t wonder!” 

Over and over again she lookéd at 
him. She would have liked to go out, 
before them all, and take him a cup of 
coffee,—it seemed so inhospitable to 
let him stand there so. But conven- 
tions are strong, and Mary Ellen was 
the shyest of women. So the eating 
and drinking went on, and John Ran- 
som was left without anything. Mrs. 
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Wilcox, relieved as to the sandwiches, 
called out to him in her hospitable 
tones and offered him some, but he 
smiled and shook his head. And by 
and by the crowd, reanimated and re- 
freshed, drifted away again from the 
house, for the rest of the auction was 
to take place down in the pasture, 
where the stock was to be sold. 

“Ain’t you goin’ to see about thet 
settin’ room set, Mary Ellen?” said 
her cousin. “There’s John Ransom 
now, by the maples. I should think 
’twould be a good time to ask him 
seein’ as Sereny Jones is talkin’ with 
Mis’ Goodyear over at the gate.” 

“T guess then I will speak to him, 
Cousin Sarah,” said Mary Ellen 
bravely, but with a little catch in her 
voice. The sun had come out 
to stay, and the distant lake glit- 
tered widely under its rays. A few 
clouds lay along the hills, but the air 
was clear, and the maple leaves, 
though there was a touch of red here 
and there upon them, fluttered gently 
in the September wind, which had in 
it almost the softness of spring. And 
for John Ransom, Mary Ellen, as she 
came across the grass, was not a fig- 
ure that autumn had touched, but just 
as she had looked to him in her 
springtime of girlhood — slender, 
timid, appealing, the same little figure 
that had walked into his heart so long 
ago and had never left it. But her eyes 
were downcast, and she did not see 
the look with which he greeted her. 

“Good afternoon, John,” she said, 
with a calm which surprised her, 
though she still found it impossible 
to look straight into his face. “I just 
wanted to say a few words to vou.” 
3ut here her self-control wavered 
somewhat, and she finished, lamely, 
‘‘just—just on business, please.”’ 

The expression that had _ been 
there at first faded out of John’s face. 
“Certainly, Mary Ellen,” he said, in 
his kind, deep voice, “I’m glad to 
speak to you, whether it’s on business 
or not.” 

The gentle reproach of the words 
was almost more than Mary Ellen 
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could bear; but she could not be dis- 
loyal to her mother. 

“I’m real glad to speak to you, 
John,” she said, with meek dignity, 
“and I’m real sorry you wouldn’t 
come in and get something to eat.” 

“T couldn’t feel I would be welcome, 
Mary Ellen,” he said gravely. 

“Do you think as hard of me as 
that?” said Mary Ellen, with real pain 
in her voice. She clasped her hands 
nervously together. “Oh, John,—l 
—I never—” 

“T’ve never thought hard of you,” 
returned John. “You had a right to 
do just as you’d a mind to. And, be- 
sides, I’ve never been sure that you 
had a mind to do what you did, Mary 
Ellen.” He hesitated. “I’d like to 
ask you, once for all—” 

“Oh, don’t ask me, John,” cried 
Mary Ellen, her filial conscientious- 
ness all awake. “I can’t tell you. I 
want'to do right. I’ve always wanted 
to do right. Perhaps I’ve done wrong 
all along. I don’t know!” Her eyes 
filled with tears, and she felt a big 
lump come up in her throat. To 
cover her emotion, she turned quickly 
to the safe topic of the sitting room 
furniture. “I’ve got a great favor to 
ask you. You bought in the setting 
room set, My-a Allen told me this 
morning. And I never meant to sell 
it,—the auctioneer didn’t understand. 
I’d feel it very kind in you, John, if 
you’d let me have it back.” 

Her voice drooped. Her cheeks 
were flaming, for she remembered 
Serena Jones just then, and a wave of 
bitterness swept through her veins. 
There was a little silence. “Why, of 
course, you can have the set, Mary 
Ellen,” said John. The color was ris- 
ing behind the tan of his cheek, too, 
and a slight huskiness was in his 
voice. “I had only one reason for 
wantin’ it, and that was—” 

“Yes, I know,” said Mary Ellen. 
She raised her head now, and her 
dark eyes looked straight into John 


Ransom’s gray ones. “And I—I 
hope you'll be very happy. But 
Serena’s got all her own furniture, 
and she’ll never miss it. It’s—” 

“Serena!” cried John, in a voice of 
utter and convincing amazement. 
“Serena!” Then a light broke upon 
him. What he saw, besides, in Mary 
Ellen’g eyes is no business of a third 
person’s; but he went on: 

“Just let me finish what I started to 
say, Mary Ellen, and then we can talk 
about Serena. I said I had only one 
reason for wantin’ that settin’ room 
set, and that was—that I wanted 
somethin’ of yours ’round to hev to 
remember you by, after you went 
away from livin’ here. And the set- 
tin’ room set—well, I’d seen you sit- 
tin’ in the chairs time and again, and 
once I sat on the sofa by you—I don’t 
s’pose you remember—” 

“Yes, I do!” cried Mary Ellen 
softly. “Oh, John, I’m not the for- 
gettin’ kind,’nd you needn’t think so!” 

“It’s been twelve years, Mary 
Ellen,” said her old lover gravely. 
“And you’ve never so much as looked 
at me. Once or twice I thought I’d 
just walk up to you and make you 
speak to me; I couldn’t stand it!” 

“T know,” said Mary Ellen, “oh, I 
know! But it hasn’t been my fault.” 
She remembered her mother again 
and stopped, obedient to the habit of 
years. ‘Her eyes met John’s, and he 
felt their appeal. 

“There, there, Mary Ellen!” he said 
tenderly. “Never mind whose fault 
it’s been. We’re done with it. It’s 
been a long spell of misunderstand- 
in’,—but it’s over.” A twinkle came 
into his gray eye. “And about that 
set—for I guess we might as well set- 
tle about it now—there’s just one way 
out of it that would make me as happy 
as a king, if you could bring your 
mind to it. You—you can have that 
settin’ room set any time you want it, 
Mary Ellen, if you only want it bad 
enough to take me with it!” 
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THE VILLAGE STREET. 


By Frank Roe Batchelder. 
ROM the glaring pavement and miles of brick 
That are trod by the city’s hurrying feet 
Let us turn to the paths where the shade is thick 
And the restful calm of the village street. 


Little of change since George was king 
Has come to the ancient thoroughfare ; 

The horse-trough is fed from the same clear spring; 
The church stands here, and the tavern there.. 


On the village green falls the elm trees’ shade. 
Where the minutemen mustered in days gone by 
And heard the prayer that the parson made 
Ere they marched to Bennington field—to die. 


The staid old houses with unglazed doors 
And cosy windows of many lights 

Seem dreaming of spotless sanded floors 
And roaring hearth-fires on winter nights. 


Queue and patches and powdered hair 
Are gone with the candles and minuet: 
But the breed was sturdy, and maidens fair 
Are born and wed to the old names yet. 


The gossips meet at the store to wait 

For the lumbering stage that brings the mail, 
Or lounge at the tavern and talk of the state 

Of the crops and the weather and drink their ale. 


The farmers who throng to the county fair 

Still hitch their teams to the courthouse fence; 
And the old street keeps its primitive air, 

With no new notions and no pretence. 


High overhead the old elms meet, 

Unspoiled by the line-man,—who works no ill 
With rail or wire in the peaceful street 

Where the grass grows wide to the roadway still. 


It serves for a type of the early day; 
And coming centuries, rushing by, 
May pause to walk in the ancient way 
With the same sweet pleasure as you and I. 
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earnest Massachusetts women 

urged the establishment of a 
prison exclusively for women. For 
seven years they besieged the Legis- 
lature for this object. Parlor meet- 
ings were held in Boston, petitions 
were scattered through the state, arti- 
cles were written for the press, and 
reformers were brought to Massachu- 
setts to plead for the reform,— 
among others, Mr. Z. R: Brockway, 
now of Elmira, who at that time was 
conducting a very successful institu- 
tion in Detroit, where he was doing 
marvels in the improvement of con- 
vict women. A board of prison coin- 
missioners was formed in 1870, con- 
sisting of three men, with an advisory 
committee of three women, Miss H. 
B. Chickering, Mrs. Pauline A. Du- 
rant and Mrs. Clara T. Leonard. Full 
powers of inspection were given and 
reports were made monthly. 

The first reform the board demand- 
ed was the separation of the male 
and female convicts, with the result 
that the Greenfield jail, which was se- 
cluded, was set apart for women, and 
twenty-two were brought together 
there. They were put under the care 
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of a matron, and the braiding of whip- 
lashes was introduced as the chief in- 
dustry. Religious instruction and 
reading and writing were part of the 
daily work. There proved, however, 
more men and boys needing to be 
shut up in that rural county than had 
been supposed, and when the courts 
sent a bevy of them to this jail the at- 
tempt at separation was given up. 

In 1871 there were about two hun- 
dred and thirty-five women in jails 
and houses of correction. They were 
considered very difficult prisoners to 
manage, and there was no arrange- 
ment of labor that could bring ahout 
the necessary discipline. There was 
daylight in the sky, though; and in 
1872 the commissioners presented 
plans for a prison for women within 
fifteen miles of Boston. The gov- 
ernor, however, was economica!, or 
thought he was, and he suggested 
that the workhouse at Bridgewater 
should be taken for this purpose in- 
stead. A bill to that effect passed the 
House, but failed in the Senate, and 
the whole matter was dropped. 
Again the indefatigable commission- 
ers pressed their plea, and in 1873 the 
committee on prisons reported unan- 
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imously in favor of a separate prison 
for women, which should be a reform- 
atory. They said: 

“We do not found our claim for a 
separate prison for women upon wiiat 
may, or may not, be well founded 
hopes; but rather on the semse of jus- 
tice. It is not just or right for a civ- 
ilized, Christian community to deal 
with its women convicts as they are 
now dealt with in Massachusetts.” 

The light was growing stronger. 
In 1874 the prison commission was 
authorized to purchase a site “and to 
cause to be erected thereon a suitable 
prison for a reformatory prison for 
women convicts, with accommoda- 
tions for five hundred prisoners.” 
With what alacrity must the commis- 
sioners have obeyed this order and 
with what pleasure must they have 
travelled about the beautiful suburbs 
of Boston to find the necessary site! 





‘. A farm in the old town of Sherborn, . 

" where it lies in the arms of South - as 

d Framingham, was bought, as it was & s.) 

e found that it met all the requirements, 5 

r, ease of access, with pure air, sunshine 2 . 

e and good drainage. The sum of 32 

d $300,000 was appropriated for the 4% 

fs building; the plans were approved in % 

t- May, 1875; and the completed struc- 
ture was accepted in October, 1877, ’ 

. having been finished within the ; 

* amount appropriated. P 

- The buildings face the southeast, : 

~“ so that the sunlight reaches both ‘ 

e. sides during some part of the day. ! 

at The main structure is four hundred . 

as and eighty-nine feet from end to end. : 

in The residence of the superintendent . 

ad is connected with the prison by a cov- _ 

ram ered bridge over an archway. The 

a | central building has three wings. 

or The four grades of prisoners oc- 

ed cupy different parts of the prison, 

er all, excepting the lowest, having 

a rooms with ordinary windows, instead 

he of cells. There are large and well 

a ventilated workrooms, a fine chapel, 

id. | a hospital, a cheerful nursery and four 

ne | dining-rooms for the prisoners, be- 

he | sides those for matrons and _assist- 





na ants. The corridors are so numerous 
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that, in order to make her 
rounds once, the superin- 
tendent must walk a mile, 
by actual measurement. 
Though it was proposed 
that the prison should ac- 
commodate 500, provision 
was made for but 300 
prisoners. A few of those 
who can be trusted have to 
sleep in congregate dor- 
mitories. There are, 16 
solitary workrooms and a 
few punishment cells for 
the most obdurate. There 
are 60 rooms for proba- 
tioners, 50 for Division I, 
60 for Division II, the 
same number for Division 
III, and 54 for Division 
IV, or the best behaved 
women. The rooms differ in size, 
those for the probationers being the 
largest, ten feet by twelve. The sec- 
ond and third grades have rooms six 
by ten, and the highest grade seven 
by ten. The lowest grade occupy cells 
with grated doors, the light coming 
in from windows in the corridors. 
The cells are comfortless. The rooms 
have each an iron bedstead, a straw 
tick, gray blankets, a white spread, a 
chair, and toilet necessaries. In the 
highest grade a few decorations are 
allowed. Everything is scrupulously 
clean throughout the entire prison. 
Indeed it is said to be one of the 
cleanest spots in the country. When 
the head of the English prison com- 
mission visited the reformatory a 
year or two ago, he was greatly im- 
pressed with the spotless appearance 
of everything from the dimmest cor- 
ridor and underground cellar to the 
snow white tables in the dining-room. 
“Absolute cleanliness is the first step 
in the reformation of these women,” 
was the reply of the superintendent to 
his comments. The grounds _nat- 
urally are well groomed, everything 
in repair, with well pruned trees in 
the orchards and handsome lawns 
about the house. One of the most at- 
tractive features of the place is an ay- 
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enue of beautiful trees planted by 
Colonel Gardner Tufts when he was 
steward of the prison many years ago. 

The reformatory was opened for 
the reception of prisoners in the fall 
of 1877. Before the end of the year, 
117 women were received from the 
courts and 129 from county prisons 
and the state workhouse. The officers 
were a superintendent, Mrs. Eudora 
C. Atkinson, a treasurer and steward, 
Mr. J. C. Whiton, a chaplain, Miss 
Mary Fosdick, a physician, Eliza 
M. Mosher, M. D., a teacher, 
clerk and seventeen matrons and as- 
sistant matrons. 

During the year 1878, 794 prisoners 
were received, 478 being the largest 
number in prison at one time, be- 
sides 60 infants. The average age was 
thirty. These women, according to 
nationality, were: of American birth, 
146; from Ireland, 247; from Scot- 
land, 19; from England, 68; from 
France, 2; from Germany, 1; from 
Italy, 1. The remainder were of 
mixed parentage, but born in this 
country. Last year 276 women were 
committed, the average number for 
the year being 291. 

The report of the first year, when 
there was only a garden, shows that 
350 bushels of potatoes, 700 heads of 
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cabbage, 40 bushels of tomatoes, 50 
of sweet corn and 15 of turnips repre- 
sented the total product. A _ large 
farm has been added, and the report 
for 1898 shows between 2,000 and 
3,000 bushels of roots, hundreds of 
baskets of small fruits, 500 bushels of 
apples, 7,000 or 8,000 cucumbers, 
radishes, pumpkins, melons, celery, 
6,000 pounds of squash, and other 
things in proportion. In the early 
years, cows were not kept, meat was 
not raised. Last year 10,000 pounds 
of meat were produced, 4,000 pounds 
of butter and 77,000 quarts of milk. 
The value of the farm products 
amounted to $11,687; of the dairy, 
$624; of work in the laundry, $2,178; 
from the manufacture of aprons, cur- 
tains and shirts, $44,444; from sales 
of hay, old barrels, flowers, etc., 
$2,444. This makes a fine showing 
for an institution of this kind, and one 
not easily duplicated. 

The best part of this, however, is 
the opportunity that it gives for the 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE. 


women to do certain parts of the work 
in farm and garden, such as the drop- 
ping of potatoes, weeding, gathering 
apples, small fruits, dairying, caring 
for poultry, etc. Moreover, it adds to 
the dietary without really adding to 
the expense of running the institution. 
The cost per inmate in the first year 
averaged $2.72 per week, with a very 
limited bill of fare as compared with 
what is now given. The total ex- 
penses in 1884 were $57,163.82, for an 
average of 284 women. The receipts 
were $7,803.57, making the net cost 
for each prisoner $173.80. In 1897 
the receipts were $18,651.31, the av- 
erage number of prisoners 314, and 
the net cost of each $101.96. 

The report for 1880 shows that of 
the 519 committed during the year, 
456 women were intemperate,—so 
that it “might almost be called an in- 
ebriate asylum,” exclaims the writer 
of the report. Of the 40 committed 
for larceny that year, only 23 ever 
drank, showing, as has often been 
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seen, that intemperance and crime do 
not always go hand in hand. Of the 
456 drinking women, 319 were 
married, and their reform meant the 
rescue of whole families from misery. 
Though the sentence was to be for 
two years, the plan was to give them 
perhaps a third of the term outside the 
prison, under guardianship, till the 
women should learn self-control. The 
report of Dr. Lucy M. Hall, for many 
years the prison physician, shows that 
from the beginning the ‘‘almost abso- 
lute disuse of stimulants in the treat- 
ment of disease had been most rigidly 











CORRIDOR IN DIVISION I, 


adhered to.” This was found neces- 
sary in dealing with such intemper- 
ate subjects. 

In 1881 a law was passed allowing 
the commissioners to issue permits 
for deserving prisoners to be at lib- 
erty during the latter part of the 
sentence, with power to revoke such 
permit if necessary. 

Those who go out to domestic ser- 
vice on probation are carefully super- 
vised. They are fitted to do house- 
work, and are provided with two sets 
of underclothes, two cotton working 


dresses, one wool Sunday dress, two 
aprons, shoes, a hat and a shawl or 
jacket. They receive from 75 cents 
to $2.50 a week as wages. The list of 
applications for such help from 
farmers—for they are sent only to 
country places—is larger than the 
supply. 

The system of treatment was formu- 
lated at the outset and has been fol- 
lowed from the time of the organiza- 
tion of the prison, with no interrup- 
tion. The same spirit has animated 
the different superintendents and has 
permeated the prison from top to bot- 
tom. In the first 
place, the prison 
administration has 
been absolutely in- 
dependent of poli- 
tics, so there have 
been no changes 
except for good 
reasons. Mrs. At- 
kinson was in of- 
fice three years, 
doing a noble work 
under adverse cir- 
cumstances. She 
bore the brunt of 
the beginning, 
when all was new 
and the _ general 
public was in a 
critical mood, and 
before Massachu- 
setts had begun to 
take pride in her 
women’s ___ prison. 
She was followed 
by Dr. Mosher, who resigned as phy- 
sician to become superintendent. In 
less than two years she gave up the 
place, and Governor Butler appointed 
Miss Clara Barton, declaring that if 
she would not hold that fort he would 
appoint a man to do so. But we as- 
sociate Miss Barton rather with the 
free air of the battlefield, following 
her red cross, than with prison walls, 
and within eight months she gladly 
handed over the keys of this fastness 
to Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson, at that time 
and for many years previous one of 
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however, it is a second sentence, the 
period is doubled, and she is held for 
eight weeks. 

On leaving probation, she is taken 
to the office, where the superintend- 
ent has a plain talk with her, forbid- 
ding her to talk of her past to other 
prisoners, and encouraging her to 
keep the prison rules, explaining how 
such obedience will lead to her pro- 
motion in grade. A record card is 
given to her, which shows the number 
of marks she must earn for promo- 
tion to the next 
division, the num- 
ber of days it will 
take to earn them, 
and the date on 
which those days 
will expire pro- 
vided no marks 
are forfeited 
through miscon- 
duct. Ten marks 
a week are allowed 
for perfect work 
and deportment. 

During proba- 
tion the prisoner 
wearsa blue 
denim dress. At 
the close of that 
period she enters 


A WORKROOM. 





the prison proper and puts on a ging- 
ham dress, whose blue and white bars 
differ according to the number of the 
division. In the two lower divisions 
the women may write one letter a 
month and receive as many as they 
please. If illiterate, they attend 
school; this is compulsory. In Di- 
vision III the school is considered a 
privilege, and the women may write 
letters twice a month and may also 
become members of some of the clubs, 
which are part of the system. There 
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are also other trifling priv- 
ileges attending exaltation 
to Division ITI. 

Four stripes in the ging- 
ham indicate that the 
wearer belongs to Division 
IV. Those in this division 
occupy slightly better 
rooms, and once or twice 
a week they may have the 
electric lights turned on till 
eight o’clock. They may 
have tea every Sunday 
night, unless the month 
happens to have five, while 
the other Divisions can 
have it only three times, 
twice or once a month, in the order of 
their grade. The members of the 
highest grade also get butter once a 
week. They may write every week, 
and may join the temperance society. 

Certain members of Division IV, 
known as “trust women,” wear a lit- 
tle red badge, to show that they have 
reached their present standing with- 
out any loss of marks, and as they 
have thus acquired a wider outlook 
on life, so they are allowed rooms that 
command a wider outlook on nature. 
These women are selected for anv 





DINING-ROOM, DIVISION I. 


places of trust that they can fill with- 
in the prison. There are more than 
a hundred of these trust women with- 
in the walls, while there are only 
about a dozen in the lowest grade. 
This proportion shows the atmos- 
phere of the institution to be con- 
genial to reform. 

The schooling in the reformatory 
plays a small vart in the way of dis- 
cipline, but it is doubtful whether any 
other penal institution in the world 
encourages reading to the extent that 
this does. Every woman is com- 
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pelled to have on her dress skirt a 
large, strong, flat pocket into which 
a book can be easily slipped. There is 
a good library of well chosen books, 
which is at the disposal of the women, 
and they carry their library book with 
them wherever they go. In this way 
if they have a few moments of spare 
time the book is always at hand in- 
viting them to read; and this is far 


preferable to gossiping with . their 
mates. 
Daily prayers are held in the 


chapel, which all are required to at- 
tend. On Sunday morning there are 
both Roman Cath- 
olic and Protestant 
services. In the 
afternoon there are 


two Sunday- 
schools, one for all 
and one especially 
for Protestants. 
Every Sunday even- 
ing there is ser- 
‘vice with an ad- 


dress, usually from 
some outside per- 
son from the city 
or elsewhere. It 
was always a great 
boon when Phillips 
Brooks was the 
speaker, as was fre- 
quently the case. 


Bishop Whipple has also often spoken 
to the prisoners. Mrs. Livermore 
is ever welcomed with joy, and 
many others whose words are appre- 
ciated by the world outside prison 
walls. During the week entertain- 
ments of some kind occasionally take 
place in the chapel. 

Hundreds of those who have visited 
the reformatory during the last ten 
years will bear witness to the marvel- 
lous discipline everywhere apparent. 
It is comparatively easy to control a 
body of women where each is bound, 
in her own interest, to exercise self- 
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control. Instance after instance 
might be mentioned where Mrs. 
Johnson staked almost her reputation 
as a prison warden upon her confi- 
dence in the power of the women to 
control themselves. Had she failed 
she would have been severely criti- 
cised. But she did not fail. She 
knew she would not fail. What other 
warden would dare say to his prison- 
ers, “It is a beautiful day and the sun 
shines gloriously on the pansy beds 
















A WORKMAN’S 
COTTAGE. 


which are in full 
bloom. I wish 
you could all see 
them, for I think 
it would help to 
make you better 
to see how beau- 
tiful the world 
is. It would 
help you to try 
harder to obey 
all the rules, so 
that you may 
the sooner have your _ freedom. 
Jelieving this and knowing that 
I can trust you to come in quietly, 
[ am going to let you all go 
out and file past the pansy bed and 
then return. to your rooms?” And 
the wide hall door was opened, and 
the superintendent stood beside it, 
and every woman not in hospital or 
probation, or engaged in the domestic 
work that claimed her at that hour, 


filed out, round the pansy bed, and 
back into the great building to her 
imprisonment. The highway was but 
a few rods away, and a fleet runner 
might easily have made a break for 
liberty and stampeded the rest. There 
was not a guard, not a matron, to 
share the responsibility. Finding that 
it succeeded so well, this was repeated 
on different occasions, and always 
with perfect success 

Such exper:ments were made with 
the object of 
helping the women 
by changing 
their thought, giv- 
ing them some- 
thing to talk about 
in the scant min- 
utes when conver- 


A FAVORITE ELM. 


sation was allowed, and as rewards for 
good behavior. Mrs. Johnsondescribes 
one exceptional favor thus granted to 
them: “They were once summoned 
from their beds at midnight, bidden 
to wrap their blankets about them and 
pass in procession to the office. They 
obeyed, not knowing why, and were 
rewarded by the sight of a night- 
blooming cereus in full glory of fra- 
grant blossom; and the delighted 
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ELLEN CHENEY JOHNSON. 


faces, the orderly behavior, and the 
earnest thanks expressed then and 
later, by word and act, showed their 
appreciation of the favor.” It is safe 
to say that during the ten minutes’ 
chat of the recreation time the follow- 
ing day, the talk about the night’s 
surprise crowded out less pure con- 
versation. 

This power of self-government is 
illustrated every New Year’s eve. 
Mrs. Johnson described the origin of 
this service in the paper which she 
read in London the day before her 


death: 


“On the last day of the year I went into 
the rooms where the women were gathered 
for their evening recreation and told them 
that, as was my custom, I should spend the 
closing half hour of the year in the chapel 
and that I should be glad to see there that 
night any woman who felt that by coming 
she could find comfort for her soul and in- 
spiration toward a better life. They were 
all free to come or to stay away, but what- 
ever they did they must conduct them- 
selves so that there would be nothing to 
regret, either for them or me.... The 
Christmas greens still hung on the walls. 
About the desk I placed palms and flow- 
ers. In front and between these was a 
bank of white lilies with nodding heads 
and golden hearts, and into the centre of 
these I dropped a single electric light. It 
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shone up into the faces of the flowers and 
beamed out with soft radiance through the 
snowy petals, and the place was glorified. 
At half past eleven at night I was in my 
place in the chapel with my deputy at my 
side and the organist at the instrument. I 
heard the distant measured step of the 
women in the corridors, coming nearer 
and nearer, and then they filed in, a single 
matron in charge of each division. I 
looked over the expectant faces; every 
woman in the prison was there, except 
those in probation and a few in the hospi- 
tal. We had a simple service, responsive 
reading from the Psalms, prayer and sing- 
ing, ending with a hymn suited to the clos- 
ing year. At three minutes before 
twelve I said, ‘We will kneel in silent 
prayer.’ They dropped to their knees as 
one woman, and amid a silence unbroken 
save by the prison bell as it tolled the mid- 
night hour, we passed from the old year 
over into the new. When we rose I talked 
to them a little about matters necessary 
and helpful in their daily life, and we sang 
together a New Year’s hymn. Then they 
went as they had come, in order and quiet, 
their footsteps growing fainter and fainter 
down the stairs and along the corridors, 
and I knew that my experiment had suc- 
ceeded. Time and time again, as the days 
went by, was I assured by one and another 
of the helpfulness of that midnight ser- 
vice. 


The letters which come back to the 
superintendent from women at ser- 
vice are most satisfactory. Some of 
them remain for years in the places to 
which they are sent; sometimes they 
marry and make their permanent 
home in the country neighborhood 
to which they go. A sentence gleaned 
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“DUCHESS.” 


here and there from these letters 
shows the frame of mind in which 
they are written: 


“T thought of you all many times Christ- 
mas day, and could see the girls enjoying 
their dinner of good things. I often wish 
I had lots of money that I could send them 
a treat on some holiday. What little I can 
spare now goes to help some who are less 
fortunate than myself.” 


“T feel very happy in my new home. 
When I have time I go out on the farm 
with the two dogs. They are all the ac- 
quaintances I have made.” 

“Tell all the girls from me to get a place 
if possible on a farm. We have thirty 
cows, and I have charge of the dairy. I 
am so glad I learned to do dairy work at 
the prison. I churn every day, and my 
mistress says they never had better butter.” 
“T like my place very well. They have 

a nice large dairy, and they make 
about one hundred and fifty pounds 
of butter a week. It is very nice. 
It is just like what we used to make. 
Oh, it is so nice to be free! I can 
assure you that I will try and never 
forget the two years gone by.” 


The employers are also gener- 
ous in expressions of apprecia- 
tion. Says one: “X has given 
perfect satisfaction and is the 
best girl with children that we 
ever had. She has behaved her- 
self in every particular and has 
not given us the least bit of 
trouble.” Another writes: “You 
remember Y, who came to us 
two years ago. You will be glad 
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to know that she is thoroughly 
reformed, is married and _ living 
near.” A letter written after leaving 
prison says: 


“No one outside can have more than the 
remotest conception of the superintend- 
ent’s work, of its weight of care, or of her 
executive ability and her great influence. 
Her heart is just overflowing with kind- 
ness and charity. She unites mercy with 
unflinching justice as I believe very few 
could.” 


The prisoners are by no means all 
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illiterate. Occa- 
sionally even a 
college bred 
woman is among 
them. Such a one 
thus recalled her 
impressions, after 
she had left the 
prison, some time 
ago: 


“My very first im- 
pressions? A little 
indignant at being left on a bench in the 
hall (I can smile over it now); a sense of 
orderliness about the two offices and in 
the manners of the matrons passing in and 
out; a feeling of satisfaction that it was 
all so clean, also that the receiving matron 
was a lady. In probation, the same satis- 
faction in finding things clean, but it 
seemed utterly impossible ever to live with 
so little water, so few towels and other 
things that seemed to me necessary to ex- 
istence; a feeling, too, that I never could 
eat from a tin plate; but that. too, was 
clean and the bread was good. As the 
days went on through probation, a feeling 


that being shut up indoors was far worse 
than having to eat from a tin plate; that I 
would give anything in all the world for 
some of my own books. In Division II, 
that the women were simply terrible, that 
they were hardly human; that the patience 
of the two matrons was wonderful and 
their discipline perfect, and that they man- 
aged for her best good every individual 
woman in the Division; that the two 
worked together perfectly. After many 
weeks, a gradual sense that the women 
were human; that there was a rough kind- 
ness, some sense of the appreciation of the 
things done for them. Then I began to 
feel an interest in them. It began to be 
a pleasure to feel 
that I could keep 
one group of 
women from more 
harmful talk by 
telling them stories 
or picking out li- 
brary books. I left 
Division II with a 
broader view of 
things and people, 
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a more generous or charitable view of life 
than I ever had before, and with a feeling 
that I could trust the matrons, that they had 
the good of each woman at heart, and that 
this whole place was almost perfectly man- 
aged. One thing that impressed me from 
the very first of my being in Division II was 
the attention paid to the smallest detail 
by the superintendent and deputy in par- 
ticular and their wonderful executive abil- 
ity. In Division III the world began to 
change. I began to find both more of 
bad and more of good in the women; 
many, many—indeed most of them—were 
not hopeless. They are coarse, vulgar, but 
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not all bad. They are generous among one 
another; many of them are truly fond of 
their matrons; they do appreciate kind- 
ness. They value the flowers in chapel on 
Sunday. One not very well behaved 
woman said—and she meant it: ‘I’d like to 
be good, just to let Mrs. Johnson know it.’ 
To sum it all up, the place is to me a re- 
formatory, not a prison, clean, orderly, sys- 
tematic, managed and governed with a 
judgment that is beyond criticism.” 





Mrs. Frances A. Morton, the dep- 
uty superintendent, who has been in 
charge since the death of Mrs. John- 
son, has been employed in the prison 
since 1881.* Mrs. Johnson had the 
utmost confidence in 
her, a confidence 
thoroughly de- 
served. Other ma- 
trons and_ officials 
have been long asso- 
ciated in the work. In 
looking over the list of 
appointments one finds 
upon the pay roll the 
same names year after 
year, some from 1888, 
1885, 1881, 1880, 1879, 
1878 and one who has 
been in continuous ser- 
vice since 1877. With 
a farmer of ten years’ 
standing, an engineer of thirteen, a 
deputy and matrons of eighteen and a 
superintendent of fifteen, there should 
have been harmony in method and 
discipline. Yet there is a distinct op- 

* Mrs. Frances A. Morton was appointed superintend- 
ent of the Massachusetts Reformatory Prison for Women, 
by Governor Roger Wolcott, on Wednesday, December 


6, 1899, an appointment eminently satisfactory to those 
who know Mrs. Morton’s ability and experience. 
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portunity for serious 
clashing in the fact 
that the chaplain and 
physician are in no 


way subordinate to 
the — superintendent. 
The law which gives 
the appointment of 
these officers exclu- 


sively to the governor 
of the state is deemed 
unwise by prison ex- 
perts. Concerning 
this law, Frederick H. 
Wines, a recognized authority in 
prison matters, says: 


“The physician and the chaplain are the 
superintendent’s right and left arms. The 
superintendent is the head, and there can 
be but one head. The treatment to be 
given to prisoners in a reformatory is 
threefold. It is addressed to their minds, 
bodies and hearts. It includes labor, edu- 
cation and religion. It requires to be co- 
ordinated and subjected to the limitations 
imposed by law and by pecuniary consid- 
erations. No one can do this but the 
superintendent; the chaplain and physician 
are and must be subordinate to him, but 
in harmony with him and he with them. 
This is peculiarly true of a prison for 








IN THE FARMYARD. 


women, who are so sensitive, so responsive 
to influences which affect men but slightly, 
if at all.” 


The rearing and maintaining of 
this reformatory prison for women 
may be truly credited to the inspira- 
tion and patient labor of some of the 
best men and women of the state. It 
would be impossible to name all the 
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women who devoted themselves tothis 
work, such as Mrs. Horatio Chicker- 
ing, Miss Hannah B. Chickering, 
Mrs. Henry Poor, Mrs. Pauline A. 
Durant, Mrs. Clara T. Leonard, Miss 
Abby R. Loring, Miss Emma F. 
Carey, Mrs. Eliza T. Homans and the 
devoted Mrs. Mary G. Ware. These 
women should be ever held in grate- 
ful remembrance for what they ac- 
complished here; but after all, when 
the final history of the reformatory is 
written, the name that will stand as a 


synonym for all that is best in 
connection with 
prison reform 
among women 
will be the name of EV) 
Ellen Cheney : 
Johnson. 
Ellen Cheney 
was born in New 
Hampshire about 
1829. Her father 
was. the — chief 
friend and com- 
panion of his 
daughter. He 


frolicked with her 
when she was a 
child, and as she 
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grew into attractive girlhood her 
physical charms were greatly en- 


hanced by her constant outdoor life. 
Mr. Cheney was fond of rod and 
creel, and many a day she _ spent 
with him wandering over the New 
England hillsides, creeping through 
the underbrush along trout streams, 
watching with silent interest the 
successful fisherman, and _ trotting 
home by his side full of pride at his 
achievements. He taught her to ride 
horseback, till she was one of the most 
accomplished riders of the time; and 
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no pleasure was so keen as to go off 
on a summer trip with her father, 
both well mounted, while the baggage 
came in the team behind. She used 
to say that the most beautiful views 
she had ever had in New England 
were from the back of a horse. Win- 
ter sports were her delight, and row- 
ing and swimming in summer added 
to her natural vigor. She learned 
much about plants and_ flowers, 
gardening and farming, knowledge 
that was to form part of her prepara- 
tion for her life work, though at the 
time she did not dream it. 

After her marriage Mrs. Johnson’s 
home was in Boston. It was a most 
congenial union. Both husband and 
wife were public spirited, hospitable 
and generous. Their house was al- 
ways open for parlor meetings in be- 
half of reforms of different kinds. 
When the war broke out and the San- 
itary Commission was organized, 
Mrs. Johnson threw her life into it, 
and for four years she gave as good 
service as any soldier in the field. She 
not only took her regular turn in of- 
fice work and in attending committee 
meetings, but twice she made the 
complete round of Massachusetts, 
visiting every town and collecting 
thousands of dollars in money and 
thousands of dollars’ worth of sup- 
plies from farmers and others who 
had no money to give. This involved 
much driving, both in winter and 
summer ; and again the ability to ride 
horseback proved of use, in places 
where a horse could go more quickly 
than a wagon. 

When the war was over Mrs. John- 
son was on the committee to distrib- 
ute among the families of soldiers 
the surplus funds of the Sanitary 
Commission; and at this time her 
first interest in women in prison 
awoke. She was one of those active 
in establishing the Dedham Home for 
Discharged Female Convicts. She 
was one of the first women appointed 
on the Prison Commission of the 
state. For more than twenty suc- 
cessive years the governors of Massa- 


chusetts have set their names to papers 
appointing her to the positions she 
held. 

As prison commissioner she de- 
voted a great deal of time to visiting 
the reformatory prison, with which 
she had identified herself from the 
outset. During the term of Miss 
Barton she took entire charge for 
some weeks in an emergency, so that 
she was entirely familiar with the ad- 
ministration before Governor Rob- 
inson asked her to become the super- 
intendent. 

“And so I came out to the prison 
with my bandbox and my dog,” was 
the way Mrs. Johnson used to wind 
up the story. Her house was closed, 
her trunks were packed for a long 
sojourn in Europe, when this ap- 
pointment came to her, and literally 
all that she had at hand with which to 
begin her work that important day 
were the bonnet and the little dog. 
Though for several years she had 
served on the Prison Commission, her 
face was not familiar outside of New 
England; and when, about this time, 
a friend without her knowledge sent 
two photographs of Mrs. Johnson to 
New York to the office of the phre- 
nologists, Fowler and Wells, there 
was no-one in the firm who recug- 
nized the pictures. No word con- 
cerning them was sent, only the re- 
quest to send back a delineation of 
the character from the photographs. 
Two or three years ago the writer was 


spending a day or two with Mrs. 
Johnson, when among some old 
papers this delineation by Nelson 


Sizer came to light. I snatched it up, 
as Mr. Sizer was an old friend and a 
man of wonderful skill in recogniz- 
ing the various characteristics of his 
subjects. ‘‘May I read it?” I asked. 
She laughingly replied, “You may 
have it, if you wish; it is of no value 
to me. I have not seen it for years.” 
It proved of great interest, not alone 
as showing the ability of Mr. Sizer, 
but as being a remarkable transcript 
of the woman as I understood her 
after fifteen years’ intimate acquaint- 
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ance. One could hardly better 
describe her chief characteristics than 
by using the very words he used: 


“The person is evidently vigorous in 
health, and has a calm, strong character. 
She has inherited enough from her father 
to give her courage, force, self-reliance, de- 
termination and the ability to organize and 
control others. ...She has enough of 
the feminine to give her sympathy, sus- 
ceptibility, intuition, power to comprehend 
more than is explained, ability to read 
character and understand motive, and to 
mould and control character. From child- 
hood to this hour she has always wielded 
influence in the circle in which she has 
moved. We do not mean simply because 
she has intellectual vigor, but because her 
very presence impresses people with the 
idea that she has plans and purposes and 
motives which are based in sound judg- 
ment and uprightness and _ steadfastness. 

. She has a certain kind of mental in- 
sight of people and of affairs which en- 
ables her to reach right results without 
the necessity for pondering. She has ex- 
cellent common sense, ability to gather 
knowledge and remember it and bring it 
into daily use with an instinct of its adap- 
tation and with a foresight of its results. 
She has mechanical judgment and under- 
stands not only that which relates to handi- 


ness in construction in a thousana ways, 
but she comprehends combinations of 
character and motive and effort. She 


would superintend a school of well-grown 
persons old enough to have character and 
motive and’ judgment, and would mould 
their spirit and keep them codrdinated in 
sympathy with herself. . She has a 
very strong personality, backed un by 
courage and the ele ents of executiven ess 
and severity when required. Her ‘no’ 
means no to those who know her, and she 
does not have to get angry in order to 
govern. She is cautious; has a great deal 
of natural policy and a judicial way to se- 
cure results without running against the 
rough current of prejudice and opposition. 
She has strong conscientiousness; people 
believe she tells the truth; they trust her 
and think they may. She is just the kind 
of person to manage a family of big boys 
and make royal men of them, and her boys 
would say ‘Yes, ma’am’ to her till they 
were forty years of age. In the esteem of 
her friends she will never get old. She has 
remarkable youthfulness of feeling, a kind 
of interior healthfulness of life which will 
prevent her from becoming angular and 
sour as she gets advanced in years. She 
will always be good company for young 
people. She has a good combination of the 
feminine and masculine ... which qual- 
ifies her to comprehend all sides of human 
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life and enables her to dominate her own 
sex and lead the other. She is regarded 
as a kind of noble aunt, by a great many 
men as a kind of elder sister, or as a sort 
of mother. People like to get her on their 
side when they need aid and protection, 
but if they have been mean, tricky, selfish 
and unfair they feel rebuked in her pres- 
ence without her saying a word. 


My own acquaintance with Mrs. 
Johnson began so long ago that 
[I cannot recall the first time I 
ever saw her. Her personality was so 
strong that it simply seems as if I had 
always known her. For many years 
we attended the annual meeting 
of the National Prison Association, 
travelling in company and_ sharing 
the same room in strange hotels. In 
that way I can claim a personal ac- 
quaintance beyond that of most of her 
friends. It is a pleasure here to tes- 
tify to her constant patience, consid- 
eration and generosity. During the 
thousands of miles that we travelled 
together I never saw her impatient or 
selfish. Her presence secured re- 
spect and attention. We made at one 
time a trip to Mexico together, and 
even there, where the people could 
not understand her language, they 
were quickly attentive, and prison 
doors were opened to her that were 
not unlocked for strangers as a rule 


not even for prison wardens. To- 
gether we traversed the length and 
breadth of the United States; and 


everywhere she was received with re- 
spect inspired by her personal bearing 
as well as that due to the official posi- 
tion she held. 

In the same way, nearer her own 
home, we have driven many a mile to- 
gether; and it was always interesting 
to hear the discussions that took place 
between her and the farmers we met 
by the way or in their own homes, for 
she was deeply intent on picking up 
the very crumbs of information that 
would help her in her agricultural 
work. She was just as ready to im- 
part new facts or information about 
improved methods, and the farmers 
in the whole neighborhood looked 
up to her as an oracle. I re- 
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member once with what a triumphant 
air she told a man how many bushels 
of beans she had raised where he had 
prophesied that she could do nothing 
that year. I have forgotten the num- 
ber, but it was phenomenal. Every 
fall she had an exhibit of the agricul- 
tural products of her farm, including 
canned and preserved fruits, rhubarb 
and asparagus and dairy products. 
The farmers came from miles around 
to wonder and admire. Her stock was 
always a source of admiration, and 
her “pig village,” laid out in streets, 
with portable pens that enabled the 
village to be set up on different parts 
of the farm, was widely copied; her 
beautiful black faced sheep were a de- 
light, so tame that they knew her 
voice and came at her call. It was a 
pretty sight to see them crowd about 
her eager to eat from her hand. 

But it was within the prison walls 
that one best understood and appre- 
ciated Mrs. Johnson. There she was 
so easily mistress of the situation, so 
fertile in expedients, so ingenious in 
contrivance, so quick to read char- 
acter and detect the good as well as 
the evil, that it was unceasingly inter- 
esting to follow her about from day 
to day and just watch her methods of 
dealing with these women and to hear 
her train them in singing, leading 
them with her own beautiful voice. 
It was not only that she devised the 
plans of letting them care for the 
poultry or the calves, or the briefer 
but more valued experience of raising 
silkworms and winding the cocoons, 
which was such a success in her 
hands, but it was in the infinite de- 
tails and the quick perception of 
what would best meet any given case, 
that one saw how admirably she 
understood her work. As an instance 
I may refer to an incident that oc- 
curred only last June. I was spend- 
ing a day or two at the prison during 
some of the hot weather of the early 
summer. One particularly sultry day 
Mrs. Johnson beckoned me to join 
her on the edge of a tiny little pond 
in front of her house, where the gold- 
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fish were swimming about in the dap- 
pled shade from the trees overhead. 
She was sitting in a chair by the 
water, and on the ground beside her 
sat a sullen woman in prison garb. 
The little sheet of water was nearly 
covered with the winged elm seeds 
that had blown down in a storm. 
Mrs. Johnson was talking to the 
woman in a friendly way as I sat 
down. Just then a little prison maid, 
“a trust woman,” brought a glass of 
milk, a bit of bread and butter and a 
cooky, also a flat skimmer. 

“Now, Susan,” said Mrs. Johnson, 
in as pleasant a voice and in as 
courteous a manner as she would 
have addressed any guest, “they say 
you are not eating well, and you must 
be hungry. I want you to eat this 
bread and butter and drink the milk 
and then skim out all these things 
from the water.” 

The woman said she was not hun- 
gry; but she drank the milk and nib- 
bled a little corner of bread and then 
took the skimmer and went to work. 
There were pink and blue water lilies 
coming up in the water, and Mrs. 
Johnson called her attention to them 
and to the pretty fish, the ancestors of 
some of which had been brought from 
Japan to Mrs. Hayes when her hus- 
band was President of the United 
States, and by natural change they 
had come into Mrs. Johnson’s posses- 
sion, as she was a very intimate friend 
of President and Mrs. Hayes. It was 
wonderful to watch the transforma- 
tion on the woman’s face. The fresh 
sweet air, the simple employment, the 
new interests, the temporary freedom 
from restraint, the confidence in her— 
for there lay the highway, just outside 
the gate, and Mrs. Johnson sitting 
quietly there with her needlework and 
not a human being in sight to have 
prevented a bound for freedom—all 
these things melted the woman’s 
heart unconsciously. When the water 
was cleared of all the seeds, so that 
it again reflected the swaying 
branches of the elm and the glimpses 
of blue sky between, Mrs. Johnson 
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said, ““Now, Susan, my ankle is so 
lame that I am going to let you push 
the rolling chair for me to the hos- 
pital ;"" and they went in, Mrs. John- 
son gathering a few flowers as they 
passed the flower beds. These she 
gave to the prisoner, saying: “There 
is a woman in the hospital who is near 
death and you may give her these 
flowers.’ When they reached the 
ward, Susan handed her flowers to the 
dying woman, saying: “Mrs. John- 
son said I might give these to you.” 
The woman’s dull eyes lighted up 
and she whispered: “Oh, thank you, 
I will take half.” “No,” said the 
other, “I would rather you would take 
them all, because the superintendent 
let me go out doors where I saw 
them growing;’ and _ she_ gently 
pushed the whole bunch into the pal- 
lid fingers. When we were again 
alone, Mrs. Johnson said: “This 
morning that Susan whom you have 
been watching for an hour was in 
such a tantrum that the matron 
wanted me to have her sent to the in- 
sane asylum. ‘They were all airaid of 
her. I have given her something else 
to think of. And she has given me 
something to think of, for I never 
saw a prettier courtesy between any 
two society women than between 
those hardened women in the hos- 
pital. Tell me there is no good in 
them! I know better.” 

A volume could be written of sim- 
ilar incidents, showing how individ- 
ual was her treatment of the offenders 
under her charge. Only those who 
knew Mrs. Johnson intimately could 
ever get near the inner workings of 
her life, for she had a hard wall of re- 
serve between herself and those she 
chose to fence out. But it seemed as 
if the prisoners read her better than 
many an outsider, and felt the genuine 
sympathy she had with them in their 
trials. How often she has said, ‘What 
a hateful prisoner I should have been! 
I wouldn’t have stood these rules a 
minute. I should always have been 
in the lowest grade. My heart aches 
for them to be kept under such strict 


discipline.” It must be coniessec 
that she had closer sympathy with he: 
women than she had with some of her 
matrons. There were many whom 
she thoroughly respected and with 
whom she worked in harmony, but 
she had little patience with those who 
came simply for what they could earn 
and who “nagged” the prisoners. She 
used to say that if every matron were 
there simply from her interest in the 
women and would work in harmony 
with the spirit of reform, there was no 
end to the good that could be accom 
plished. I remember on one occasion 
a prisoner complained of a matron 
and when the matter was investigate: 
the prisoner was found to be in the 
right. “If I had been the prisoner,” 
said Mrs. Johnson, ‘“l should have 
knocked that matron down; I am sure 
I should. I wonder that they are as 
good as they are.” Another time | 
remember hearing her speak of the 
first superintendent and her deep re- 
gret that she herself had sometimes 
been too critical of her, when she was 
prison commissioner and had to visit 
the prison. “I! expected perfection,” 
she said, ‘and now [ know how ut 
terly impossible it is for a superintend 
ent to reach her ideals.” 

To the outside world she seemed a 
self-confident woman, perhaps. To 
those who knew her best she was 
modest and retiring. She had too lit- 
tle rather than too much confidence 
in herself. Her whole life was bound 
up in her prison work. “I should feel 
as though there would be nothing to 
live for if I were to give it up,” she 
used to say. But it was her firm in- 
tention to resign soon. She would 
never set the time, but if asked whv 
she was going to resign when she 
loved the work and was so successful, 
she would reply, “When I am seventy 
it will be time to resign.” 

When the invitation came from 
London to read a paper on “Women 
in Prison” before the quinquennial 
meeting of the Women’s Congress, 
she declined it promptly. She said 
she was not a public speaker, that 
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it was too far, that she did not want 
to make the long journey alone. But 
the officers in London, Lady Aber- 
deen especially, were extremely 
anxious to have her come. They said 
she had a message to give to the 
world, and that was her chance to do 
it, when women from all parts of the 
globe would be there. Upon receiv- 
ing this second invitation she wrote 
to me and said that if I would g> she 
would go also. As I had been invited 
to open the discussion on the same 
topic after her paper, it seemed a rea- 
sonable thing that we should once 
more make a prison journey together. 
We secured from the State Depart- 
ment papers that would have been 
the means of securing us admission to 
prisons in Great Britain, and deter- 
mined to study the prison system of 
England, so far as the women were 
concerned. She prepared a careful 
paper; and we sailed on the 14th of 
June. On Tuesday, the 27th of June, 
she read her address before the Re- 
formatory section of the Congress. 
The hall was full. The Duchess of 
sedford presided, and many distin- 
guished people were present from 
many countries. The paper was ad- 
mirable, was very well read, and was 
received with enthusiasm. Mrs. 
Johnson had never seemed better 
since I had known her, and she was 
full of life and fun after it was all over. 
She had rather dreaded the ordeal, 
for, as she said, she was not a public 
speaker, though she had for years 
been in the habit of reading papers 
before the Prison Association, wom- 
en’s clubs and the like. It was al- 
ways a pleasant surprise to see her 
off her guard, when there was no 
world to watch her, for her natural 
youthfulness of feelings would bub- 
ble up without reserve. She would 
laugh and joke, and I recall one occa- 


sion, when something especially de- 
lightful had occurred, how in the pri- 
vacy of our bedchamber she lifted 
her skirts to the tops of her boots and 
danced an_ old-fashioned hornpipe 
with as much grace and agility as 
when, a young girl, she was the leader 
at the ball. “How that would amuse 
your prisoners!” I said. “Oh, my 
gracious!” she exclaimed, “I must 
have a chance to let off steam once in 
a while.” It was such a human, nat- 
ural thing, that I recall the incident 
as showing her real, bright, brave 
self, as few things could. I am glad 
that I saw her dance, and that there 
was life and vigor enough to lead her 
to do it as a relief from never ending 
responsibility. 

So, the task being over, on that last 
Tuesday evening, she was unusually 
cheerful and brilliant. The next 
morning, about ten o’clock, she was 
suddenly stricken with great pain in 
her chest, and before a physician 
could reach her she had passed swiftly 
away, just as she had hoped that she 
might be taken. In accordance with 
her wishes, expressed within a week 
of her death, that should she die her 
ashes only should recross the sea, the 
remains were cremated at Woking, 
and the urn containing the precious 
dust was sent home to be placed 
beside those of her beloved hus- 
band. 

Mrs. Johnson is still too near us to 
enable us to judge her work; but Dr. 
Walter Channing has expressed the 
views of those most familiar with 
what she accomplished in saying: 
“She was a splendid example of an 
individual bearing herself by her own 
momentum triumphantly over almost 
insurmountable obstacles, and now 
and in the future we shall become 
ever more cognizant of how wise and 
broad and right her ideals were.” 














AT THE FORK OF THE ROAD. 
By Leonora Beck Ellis. 


“7 T’S the warmest November I’ve 
ever seen in my fifty years, Anne. 
I came across the pastures and 
found this golden rod in a fence cor- 
ner.” 

Anne did not reply, nor even give 
a word or smile of welcome to her 
husband’s cousin Lois, whom she had 
gone down the lane to meet. She sim- 
ply turned and walked back towards 
the house with her, both in a grave si- 
lence. Anne was bareheaded, and 
the autumnal sunshine threw a shim- 
mering softness on her pale-colored 
hair and left a curve of sheen where 
her thick eyelashes lay upon her 
cheek. 

“She’s a young looking thing, for 
a'l they called her an old maid before 
Bob married her,” thought Lois Som- 
ers, stealing sidewise glances at the 
tense white face. “Surely she won't 
do it. But I don’t like the blue lines 
I saw under her eyes when she looked 
at me. If she’d showed she’d been 
crying, I’d have been more hopeful 
she’d soften.” She followed Anne’s 
leading to the back door, where they 
entered on tiptoe, as people get in the 
habit of doing when there has been 
long illness in a house. 

“Anne, Anne, where are you?” 
called a voice, half querulously. 
“You’ve been gone so long!” The 
tones were those of a strong man 
much reduced by sickness. 

“T shall go and tell him that you 
are here,” Anne said, “and then you 
must take charge of him. You can 
break to him in any way you see fit 
that I have gone. It will be best to 
tell him before Saturday that I shall 
never return, for my letter will come 
then.” 

Mrs. Somers caught the young 
woman’s dress as she moved towards 
the door. “Anne Dallas, you’re not 
really as cruel as that, are you? If 
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you are, why don’t you tell him your- 
self, instead if being coward enough 
to leave it to me?” 

Much of the lively red had faded 
from Mrs. Somers’s face and the 
good-natured lines had changed 
to stern ones. Little steely glints 
showed in her light blue eyes as she 
fixed them on Anne’s steady brown 
ones. 

“Anne, I want some water,” the 
plaintive voice called from the sitting 
room. “Who is it talking?” 

Anne went quietly to her husband, 
carrying the water. “It is only your 
cousin Lois,” she said. “Shall I ask 
her in now?” 

“After a while,” he replied. “But 
I’ve been wanting a little Thanksgiv- 
ing talk with just vou, all the morn- 
ing. I love the day better because it’s 
your holiday, Anne. It’s good of Lois 
to come; but sit here by me a minute 
before you bring her in.” 

He was in an armchair near a wir- 
dow that cauglit the early sunshine 
in a full square. He was a large man, 
but emaciated from long fever, and 
his eyes wore the appealing look of a 
sick child’s. The clear reflection 
from the window gave his pallid face 
a translucency that, combined with 
the emaciation, went far towards spir- 
itualizing it. Anne shivered and 
turned away. He caught her hand 
tremulously. 

“T don’t believe you’ve forgiven 
me,” he cried. “O Anne, Anne!—and 
I did it because I loved you so.” 

With the inward quaking of strong 
repulsion, she yet controlled her voice 
and said gently: ‘Robert, you will 
have to lie down if you allow yourself 
to become excited. It might bring 
back your fever.” 

He drew her hand to his trembling 
lips while his shoulders heaved pain- 
fully. She half shivered again. He 
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sat some moments in quiet except for 
that passionate rise and fall of his 
chest. Finally he said, weakly but 
calmly: 

“Won’t you kiss me, Anne, for 
Thanksgiving? I’m going to get 
well and make it all right. We'll be 
able to forget it some day and be hap- 
py again.” 

She stood rigid as marble for a long 
minute, while his thin hands holding 
hers shook more and more; but he 
did not look up to her drawn face. At 
last her muscles relaxed a little and, 
stooping, she brushed his forehead 
with cold lips before going to the 
door to call Mrs. Somers. 

* * * * * * 

An hour later Anne Dallas was 
driving alone along the road that led 
from her husband’s home. She was 
going to her Aunt Mary’s, fifteen 
miles away, and it was already ten 
o'clock ; but the little sorrel pony was 
jogging along as leisurely as if he had 
only to travel to the settlement post 
office and back. For the pony was 


having things his own way. Anne’s 
whole consciousness was_ tensely 
gathered for moral resistance. She 


was not unused to inward conflict. 
Her forbears had fought powers with- 
out and within, a tyrant’s might, na- 
ture’s wildness, savages’ deviltry, 
and their own hearts’ appetencies. 
The last, at least, they had left as a 
heritage of battle to those who came 
after. But such a shock of conflict 
as this Anne had never felt before in 
her rigidly self-repressed existence. 
She had held herself strictly to ac- 
count for all the pleasure she had ever 
known, weighing narrowly to be sure 
the consideration that it was well 
merited and drawn from _ right 
sources. But to hold herself so fierce- 
ly to account for pain was new. 

Love had come late to Anne Ma- 
bry. She would not have allowed it 
to come earlier, for there were duties 
that it would have stood in the way 
of. But when these obligations were 
fulfilled and done with, she felt it duti- 
ful and right next to accept the love 
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that came. Her conscience told her 
that more good could be evolved from 
that mutual love, with its due and fit- 
ting conditions, than from the work 
she had taken up to fill the blank left 
by her duties finished. She had come 
from her New England home, after 
the death of both parents, to live with 
an aunt in the South. Her nearest 
relative back at home had warned her 
in his parting words: 

“Remember, Anne, you are going 
among people with different stand- 
ards and ideals from your own, 
sprung from a different stock, heirs of 
a different history. You will find it 
best to hold fast to what is yours by 
inheritance and training. Otherwise 
you might but half let go, half grasp, 
and between the two meet a disastrous 
fall.” 

This was the uncle who had told 
Anne, on an earlier day, that all con- 
science was one and that, if he had 
twenty years of his life back, he would 
undertake to prove that reform and 
loyalty, the great warring forces 
in Anglo-Saxon history, sprang 
from the same _ parentage. Her 
experience was too narrow for 
her to comprehend him in that; but 
she comprehended his parting moni- 
tion. 

Well, and was she not holding fast 
to those inherited principles by which 
holy men had lived and died, drawing 
squarely her ancestral lines of right 
and wrong, parting from evil because 
it was evil, denying her heart in order 
to keep her own life on the side of 
good? What right, then, had her 
heart, whose portion it had ever been 
to accept with meekness whatever 
conscience assigned it, now to fight so 
fiercely against righteous pain? 

The sorrel pony pricked up his ears 
and started to trot down hill towards 
a dusty figure in the road, a little way 
ahead. Anne mechanically tightened 
the reins and looked up. The dusty 
figure was that of a woman carry- 
ing a large basket on her arm. She 
drew off to one side as the buggy ap- 
proached and, with a shy “Good 
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mornin’,” lifted her eyes with an ex- 
pression of such desolate pain that it 
penetrated to Anne’s inmost heart 
even through the encompassing 
wreck and ruin. The lazy pony 
stopped. 

“Are you walking far?” Anne was 
impelled to ask, although in her pres- 
ent state she shrank from any words 
and certainly from any company. 

“T’ve come nine miles since break- 
fast, and I’ve got eight more to go,” 
the woman answered. 

“Get in and ride as far as our ways 
lie together,” Anne could not help 
saying. With a grateful look the 
woman obeyed. 

“Where are you going?” Anne 
asked as the pony moved off. 

“To Midway,” replied the woman. 

“Then I can take you more than 
half your remaining journey, for I 
do not turn off until we get to Quin- 
by’s Fork.” 

Only the woman’s look showed her 
thankfulness, and for a time there was 
no sound but the pony’s hoof-taps 
and the grinding of the wheels. The 
road ran through a stretch of woods 
where lingering bits of flame-red 
showed amid the prevailing brown 
and gray, and the November sunshine 
played stragglingly but scintillantly 
across the rough trunks of oak and 
hickory. Suddenly a trill of full- 
throated melody burst forth sponta- 
neous, limpid, deep with the joy of 
existence, without one cadence of 
pain, one minor even of autumnal 
sadness. Both the women looked up 
quickly into the tall oak by the road. 

“Dan always did love to hear that 
bird,” said the woman, pulling off her 
black sunbonnet and smoothing 
down her roughened hair. Anne’s 
heart gave a piteous stir; but she said 
with indifference: 

“Yes, every one must love the 
mocking bird; he is the joyous bene- 
diction of the Southern woods. But 
who is Dan?” This question she 
added almost involuntarily. 

“Dan’s my husband. I’m goin’ to 
see him. He’s in the Midway jail. 
My name is Mary Lewis.” The an- 
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swer came very clearly, with each 
item set apart. Anne could detect 
pain and shame under the simple 
words, but no shrinking nor bitter- 
ness. She had to steady her own 
voice before she could speak: 

“What is your husband in jail for, 
Mary?” 

“Because he helped Sandy Dockett 
pass counterfeit money. He’d never 
done it if the crops hadn’t been burnt 
up and he thought he wa. bringin’ me 
to want. But I’d ruther starved than 
for Dan to do wrong,” she said, tears 
falling into her lap. 

“What are you going to do 
asked Anne sharply. “You surely 
can get a separation, go back to your 
own people, and take your maiden 
name instead of the one he has dis- 
graced.” 

The tears cleared from Mary Lew- 
is’s eyes as she faced Anne. “A sepa- 
ration from Dan? Why he’s my hus- 
band!—and I don’t want any name 
but his. I’m goin’ to work near him 
till he can go back home with me. 
You don’t reckon I’d leave him to go 
wrong again, do you?” 

As the woman finished speaking, 
Anne’s set face moved strangely; 
then her eyes, which had been staring 
lustrelessly at the roadside fence, 
suddenly blazed as from an inward 
light. She laid her hand warmly on 
that of Mary Lewis, and her lips 
moved; but no words came at once. 
After a little Mary Lewis said: 

“There’s Quinby’s Fork,—and I’m 
obliged to you. If you'll jest turn 
out a bit for me and my basket.” 

“No, Mary, I'll take you one more 
mile, and then perhaps you can get to 
your husband in time for his Thanks- 
giving dinner. Is that what you are 
carrying in your heavy basket?” 

Mary nodded = and_ brightened. 
“We ain’t used to fixin’ up for that 
day like we do Christmas; but I 
thought ’twas a good time to begin. 
I’ve got him a fried chicken and a pot 
of wild-grape jelly and some s’assage 
with mv mother’s sage and red pep- 
per in it. Then there’s the socks I 
knit for him after I’d be through work 
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at night. I picked him some musca- 
dines down on the creek, and I found 
a spike of goldie rod to put with 
some life everlastin’; he always did 
hanker to have ’em both smellin’ 
round in the fall.” 

Anne was weeping unrestrainedly, 
as she had never wept in all her re- 
served life before. Mary Lewis did 
not oppress her by word or look, but 
let her own tears fall in silence. The 
sorrel pony jogged on. 

Mary was the first to speak; but 
she only said: “I’m sorry!” 

Soon afterwards Anne checked the 
pony and spoke. “I shall have to put 
you down here, Mary. It is not far 
to Midway now, and I must be going 
back.—Don’t thank me,” she went on 
as the other began to speak, “for I 
shall not be done thanking you in my 
life. You will see me again, Mary.” 

When the pony was turned around, 
he struck what Robert called his 
“dinner trot.” Quinby’s Fork was 
quickly reached, and Anne gave a 
glance down the road that led to her 
aunt’s. 

“It is good by to that path,” she 
mused, with gladness and shame 
blended in her eyes, “as it is good by 
to doubt and conflict. What was I, 
to set up my conscience as his judge, 
myself as his God of punishment?—I 
who thought to help right a wrong by 
heaping on it a worse wrong! I 
would have belied the best of our fa- 
thers, who never denied forgiveness 
that was sought or aid that might lift. 
The poor woman whom I would nave 
looked down on as from a lower moral 
class is as far above me as the stars; 
she is a divinely sent teacher, who has 
shown me that it is good to love my 
husband even when he has sinned, 
and blessed to stay with him and help 
him with my love.” 

When the little sorrel pony stopped 
at his own stable door, Judge Bartley 
was standing there. He did not at 
once offer to assist Anne from the 
buggy, and she sat looking at him in 
a sort of fright. Was Robert worse? 

“How does it come that you are 
back?” he asked with a sternness he 
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had never used *o a woman before. 
“Lois sent for me to tell your hus- 
band what you were too cowardly to 
tell him,—that when he was sick and 
needed his wife, sorrowful and she 
might comfort him, destitute and she 
might help him, he was deserted by 
her.” 

“IT do not think it was from cow- 
ardice,” she faltered. “I hoped that 
it might excite him less—that he 
might accept it more easily—if he 
heard it as something accomplished 
and final. Did I not nurse him until 
he was out of danger?” 

The judge scarcely heard her, and 
she scarcely followed her own words. 
He went on: “I do_ exonerate 
you from Lois’s charge of being 
wholly mercenary. She declares that 
you are leaving Robert merely be- 
cause he is poor instead of owning the 
rich plantation you thought he owned 
when you married him. But you 
would not leave him for that; you 
leave him because, in order to win 
you, he deceived you, leading you to 
believe he owned all this, when in re- 
ality it is mine, and because in order 
to get money for you he forged my 
name. You are weak enough to fear 
lest your strength be exhausted by 
another’s leaning on it, narrow 
enough to believe that if you forgive 
he will forget his own sin. Bah! even 
IT, a man, have forgiven it, while 
you—”’ 

“Stop, stop,” pleaded Anne. “I 
merit all you would say. But have 
you told Robert?—and is he suffer- 
ing?” 

“He is asleep and knows nothing.” 

“Then let me go to him and tell 
him everything. I have come back 
to help him and be helped by him 
forever.” 

“Tell him nothing but that you love 
him,” said the gray-haired judge, lift- 
ing her from the buggy and pressing 
a fatherly kiss upon her brow. “Lois 
will set the table now, with the dinner 
you cooked beforehand. With you 
to lean on, Robert can join us, and 
your Puritan feast will be to every 

one of us a sacrament.” 
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E devoted our Editor’s Table 

last month to a_ consid- 

eration of Horace Bush- 

nell as a citizen. We spoke of 
him as one of the truest and greatest 
representatives of the New England 
mind in this century. We spoke of his 
-illuminating devotion to his early 
country home, to his city, his state, 
his nation, and especially to the cause 
of education. The variety and impor- 
tance of Bushnell’s public interests 
were so great that a satisfying dis- 
cussion of them within the limits of 
our last month’s pages was not easy; 
and we return to the fruitful and in- 
spiring study. We had spoken at the 
close of last month’s discussion of 
Bushnell’s noteworthy interest in the 
founding of the University of Cali- 
fornia, of his selection of the site for 
the university, and of the invitation 
given him to become its first president. 
In selecting the site and planning 
the grounds for a new university, 
Bushnell was exercising one of his 
most conspicuous and characteristic 
talents and indulging one of his dear- 
est enthusiasms. As Dr. Munger 
says, “he was a born engineer, always 
laying out roads and building parks 
and finding the best paths for railways 
among the hills.” “It is characteris- 
tic of him,” says Dr. Munger in an- 
other place, speaking of his religious 
thought, “that all his leading conten- 
tions had their genesis early in his 
career and were almost never absent 
from his thoughts.” What was true 
of him as a theologian was true of 
him as an engineer and landscape 
architect; he was these from his very 
boyhood. His daughter writes: “He 
saw twice as much as most people do 
out of doors, took a mental sur- 
vey of all land surfaces, and kept in 
his head a complete map of the phys- 
ical geography of every place with 
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which he was acquainted. He knew 
the leaf and bark of every tree and 
shrub that grows in New England; 
estimated the water power of every 
stream he crossed; knew where all the 
springs were, and how they could be 
made available; engineered roads and 
railroads; laid out, in imagination, 
parks, cemeteries and private places: 
noted the laying of every bit of stone 
wall.” Referring to his own boasted 
piece of stone wall at the old home in 
Litchfield county, as firm after fifty 
years as when he laid it, she remarks 
that it is doubtful whether he was 
ever as well satisfied with any of his 
writings as he was with that stone 
wall. “Dr. Bartol writes: “In our 
many walks in Boston, nothing in 
streets or buildings, Common or Pub- 
lic Garden, but was caught by his eye 
and had improvements suggested 
from his thought ;” and Dr. Gladden, 
writing of his visit to North Adams, 
says: ‘““He was up early in the sum- 
mer mornings and out for a walk; 
once when he came in he said, ‘I have 
found the place for your park,’ and 
exhorted me to go to work at once 
and get the town to secure the site. 
It was indeed the very place for a 
park, and if the thriving city of North 
Adams could have it now, it would be 
a boon to her people; but my faith 
was not strong enough, and North 
Adams lacks its Bushnell Park.” His 
house at Hartford was built from his 
own plans. “In selecting the lot he 
provided for two things, a garden and 
an open view of the country, ending 
in distant hills. Each was a necessity 
to him,—the manifold life of growing 
things and the distant horizon.” 

This engineering enthusiasm of his 
had large scope in California. In the 
section devoted to his California life, 
Dr. Munger says: “The variety of his 
studies and interests, especially in en- 
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gineering and topography, reminds 
one of Da Vinci. If Bushnell had a 
passion outside of theology, it was for 
roads, and he closely connected the 
two; the new country afforded him a 
wide field for each. He was a critic 
of all he saw with the eye, and a 
builder in imagination of such as were 
needed or were possible. He foresaw 
a railroad across the continent— 
hardly dreamed of as yet—and, hav- 
ing examined all possible routes of 
entrance into San Francisco, named 
the one that was finally chosen.” In 
this connection there is a passage in 


his remarkable essay upon “City 
Plans” which should be remembered. 
After showing how Sacramento 


and Marysville, which are actually 
set below high-water mark, could 
both at the distance of hardly a mile 
have secured ample high ground, 
equally convenient, he notices the re- 
markable combination of disadvan- 
tages in San Francisco itself, which 
might all have been avoided by 
choosing another site. 


“There was just over the bay, a few 
miles to the north, at a little hamlet called 
San Pablo, a grand natural city plat about 
five miles square, graded handsomely 
down to the bay, supplied on its upper 
edge with the very best water breaking 
out of a gorge in the hills, having a 
straight path out to sea for ships, among 
islands of rock easily defended, and a fair 
open sweep for railroad connections, 
north, east and south; and behind the rock 
summit on its mid-front a natural dock- 
ground two miles long, partly covered by 
the tides even now, and open to the deep 
water at both ends. In short, there was 
never in the world such a site for a mag- 
nificent commercial city; but, alas, the 
citv is fixed elsewhere by the mere chance 
landing of adventure, and a change is for- 
ever impossible! What an illustration of 
the immense or even literally unspeakable 
importance of the results that are some- 
times pending on the right location of a 
city!” 


It is a fair thing for San Francisco 
to consider, even at this late day, in 
view of the fact that she is likely to 
become one of the great cities of the 
world, whether it would not be profit- 
able for her now boldly to act upon 


Bushnell’s wisdom, and prove that to 
men of adequate vision and adequate 
energy no change which is commend- 
able is too great to be impossible. 

.* 

It was just before his visit to Cali- 
fornia that Bushnell threw himself 
into the work of securing a public 
park in his own city of ‘Hartford. 
This park, which bears his name, was, 
as we have shown, the fruit of a life- 
long passion. He early noticed, in 
the very centre of the city, a great 
tract that had never been put to use 
and was really a deformity; and after 
years of effort he carried out his plan 
of transforming this into the beauti- 
ful ‘Hartford park which we know, 
crowned by the State Capitol. The 
action of the city government, recog- 
nizing that this public park was due 
to his foresight and persistence and 
naming it by his name, was an- 
nounced to him on his last day of 
conscious life. Speaking of this park, 
upon whose border stands Bushnell’s 
own church, Dr. Parker, his fellow 
Hartford minister, has well written: 
“The entire scene, one of the fairest 
in our land,—the park, the church, 
the capitol—is Dr. Bushnell’s lasting 
memorial. Si quaeris monumentum, 
circumspice.” Rev. Joseph Twichell, 
another Hartford friend and com- 
panion, has said that “Bushnell lies 
back of all that is best in the city. 
He quickened the men who _ have 
made ‘Hartford what it is.” And yet 
another, Rev. N.'H. Egleston, writes: 

“What interest of Hartford is not to- 
day indebted to him? Do we speak of 
schools? The fathers of those who are 
now enjoying our unsurpassed appliances 
for education know well that the city is 
indebted to no one more than to Dr. 
Bushnell for the new impulse which lifted 
its schools to their present grade of ex- 
cellence. Do we speak of taste and cul- 
ture? Who has been a nobler example 
and illustration of both, or who has by 
his just criticism and various instructions 
so aided in their development? If we turn 
to the business interests of the city, who 
of its older residents does not remember 
how, years ago, at a time when the im- 
pression had become prevalent that Hart- 
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ford had reached its growth, that it was 
declining, while other cities were outstrip- 
ping it, Dr. Bushnell lifted himself up in 
that crisis and asserted not only the abil- 
ity but the duty of the city to prosper, and 
how he woke the ‘city to new life, and 
gave an impulse which has been felt to 
this day? Hartford feels him to-day 
everywhere. It may be doubted whether 
another instance in our own history ts to 
be found of a man impressing himself in 
sO many ways and with such force upon a 
place of such size and importance as this, 
Hartford is largely what he has made it.” 


The reference to Bushnell’s word 
in Hartford’s business crisis is to 
his sermon, “Prosperity our Duty,” 
preached in 1847, a sermon not in- 
cluded, we think, in any of Bushnell’s 
volumes, but which shall be included 
in the monograph upon “Florace 
3ushnell and Hartford,” which some 
young .Hartford scholar will some 
day, we trust, place in the library. In 
that volume will also be reprinted 
Bushnell’s “History of the Hartford 
Park,” published in 1869 in Hearth 
and Home. 

Most comprehensive and most val- 
uable of Bushnell’s writings as an en- 
gineer is the essay, “City Plans,” pre- 
pared for the Public Improvement 
Society of Hartford, but for reasons 
of health never delivered. In our 
own time there are many men alive 
to the great question of public beauty, 
to the idea of a city as a unit and a 
true work of art, to the principles of 
a good city plan, the utilizing of his- 
torical association, the conditions of 
health, the requisites to fine effect; 
but when Bushnell wrote his essay 
upon “City Plans,” there were few 
such men. In this field, as in so 
many others, Bushnell was a prophet. 


“There is wanted in this field,” he wrote, 
“a new profession, specially prepared by 
studies that belong to the special subject 
matter. If a city as a mere property con- 
cern is to involve amounts of capital 
greater than a dozen or even a hundred 
railroads, why, as a mere question of inter- 
est, should it be left to the misbegotten 
planning of some operator totally disquali- 
fied? We want a city-planning profession, 
as truly as an architectural, house-planning 
profession. Every new village, town, city, 


ought to be contrivéd as a work of art, and 
prepared for the new age of ornament to 
come.” 


Of interest as an illustration of this 
engineering eye of his, as well as of 
his sense of the new life dawning for 
the world through the wonderful new 
opportunities of travel and communi- 
cation, is his striking address upon 
“The Day of Roads ;” and not remote 
in its interest is that great essay on 
“Building Eras in Religion,” which 
gives its name to one of his volumes. 
Few of his essays have greater sweep 
than this, or illustrate more impres- 
sively his zesthetic mind and his con- 
structive imagination. ‘His interpre- 
tation of the spirit which reared the 
Jewish Temple and the spirit of the 
cathedral age is full of fine insight; 
but more stimulating is his forward 
glance to the building era which will 
come when the intellectual synthesis 
to which the world is now advancing 
is complete. The moral and spiritual 
regeneration of the world which he 
foresees “is going to require a great 
building age for its uses;” and he 
even ventures upon a program in 
large outline of this architecture of 
the new dispensation. ‘I know not 
anything that will fire us with higher 
thoughts and tone our energies for a 
loftier key than to see just what our 
prophets saw with so great triumph, 
glorious ages of building for God, 
such as never were beheld before; a 
city of God, or it may be many, com- 
plete in all grandeur and beauty, and 
representing fitly the great ideas and 
glorious populations and high crea- 
tive powers of a universal Christian 
age.” It is an essay for the Ameri- 
can architect as well as for the reli- 
gious man to study. What might we 
not hope, could we have an architec- 
tural genius fertilized by Bushnell’s 
religious vision in as high degree as 
Bushnell’s religious mind was en- 
riched by his architectural taste and 
talent! 


* 
* * 


The volume entitled “Moral Uses 
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of Dark Things” contains two essays, 
that upon “Bad Government” and 
that upon “The Conditions of Soli- 
darity,” which must not be neglected 
by the student of Bushnell as a citi- 
zen, the latter being a noteworthy 
consideration of the organic nature of 
human society, upon which the whole 
tendency of thought since Bushnell’s 
time has led us to lay even greater em- 
phasis. In the volume of “Sermons 
on Living Subjects” is a noble sermon 
on “How to be a Christian in Trade,” 
which touches many vital considera- 
tions in our present business and social 
life. But for the most part the 
writings which represent Bushnell 
the citizen are collected in the two vol- 
umes, “Building Eras in Religion” 
and “Work and Play.” These vol- 
umes should lie upon the table in 
every American home. They should 
have place especially in the library of 
every young American student who 
is about to go out as an influence in 
our political and _ intellectual life, 
charged with the duty of keeping the 
republic true to the great ideals of its 
founders and to the moral imperative 
listened to so reverently and _ pro- 
claimed with such power by the au- 
thor of these pulsating pages. Few 
men in America have insisted more 
strenuously upon lifting political 
questions out of the region of tem- 
porary expediency into that of mor- 
als. The conflict with slavery gave 
him occasion enough to emphasize 
this principle. His article in the 
Christian Freeman in 1844, an answer 
to Dr. Taylor, not republished in his 
volumes, is a noble expression of it. 
“He taught the people that the only 
way to secure the greatest good was 
along the path of absolute righteous- 
ness and not in vain attempts to 
measure consequences. Dr. Taylor 
maintained that consequences created 
duty, a principle that determined po- 
litical action in the country for twenty 
years. Bushnell contended that right- 
eousness secures the only  conse- 
quence worth having. It was this 
principle that carried the nation 


through the war and brought slavery 
to an end.” 

The Congregational Libraryin Bos- 
ton is very rich in Bushnell material. 
It has in its collection many sermons 
and addresses which do not appear in 


Bushnell’s collected works. Among 
them we have found a_ sermon 
preached in 1844, upon ‘Politics 


under the Law of God.” It will be 
noted that this is the same year as that 
of the article in the Christian Freeman 
to which Mr. Munger refers. In the 
preface to this public discourse Bush- 
nell says that it is offered to the pub- 
lic “because it has been so unfortunate 
as to be denounced for qualities posi 
tively mischievous and dishonorable 
to a minister.” “My ideal in the dis- 
course,” he says, “was to make a bold 
push for principle as the test of public 
men and measures, and let the lines 
when drawn cut where they would. | 
think I saw clearly that, if we are ever 
to have any principle in politics, it 
must be enforced when there is a ques- 
tion on hand and results of conse 
quence are to be effected.” ‘The dis- 
course itself is the expression of a 
spirit which America in this time has 
sadly needed to find in all her pulpits, 
but has found in too few. Before 
coming directly to the slavery ques- 
tion he surveys the various evils in the 
nation at the time, which it was the 
duty of men who stood for morality in 
politics to denounce. 


“In the great Missouri question, on 
which the personal freedom, character and 
happiness of so many families of human 
beings, the honor and security of our lib- 
erties and the moral well-being of a great 
section of our territory were pending, 
what were the considerations that weighed 
in the deliberation and determined the 
final vote? Was it the immutable princi- 
ples of justice and humanity, those prin- 
ciples which God asserts and will forever 
vindicate? No, it was the balance of 
power between the slave-holdine and non- 
slave-holding states.” “In the Indian 
question, what did we do but lend the 
power of the civil arm to crush a defence- 
less people and their rights? We violated 
our most solemn treaties and pledges. If 
there was a just God in heaven, he could 
not be with us. It was policy—a compo- 
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sition with fraud and wickedness. An 
honored chieftain at the head of the nation 
recommended the measure, the nation de- 
creed it, and the military enacted it with 
their bayonets!” ‘The Florida war was a 
transaction rooted in unmitigated iniquity 
and oppression.” At the close of his sur- 
vey, which covers other points, he de- 
clares: ‘We are guilty as a nation of the 
most daring wrongs, and if there be a just 
God we have reason to tremble for his 
judgments. We are ceasing as a nation 
to have any conscience about public mat- 
ters. Good men and Christians are suffer- 
ing an allegiance to party rule, which de- 
molishes their personality, learning quietly 
to approve and passively to follow in what- 
ever path their party leads.”” He considers 
some of the causes which operated to pro- 
duce this result; and declares among other 
things that the neglect of the pulpit to as- 
sert the dominion of moral principles over 
what we do as citizens has hastened and 
aggravated the evil—and adds: “It is the 
solemn duty of the ministers of religion 
to make their people feel the presence of 
God’s law everywhere, and_ especially 
where the dearest interests of life, the in- 
terests of virtue and religion, are them- 
selves at stake. This is the manner of the 
Bible. There is no one subject on which 
it is more full than it is in reference to the 
moral duties of rulers and citizens.” Fol- 
lowing his survey of causes, he speaks of 
consequences; and after noticing two or 
three of these observes: “Take away con- 
science, let party strife and discipline clear 
off the constraint of principle, and your 
constitutions have no value and _ no 
avenger; your civil order is shivered to 
fragments. Nor is it possible that public 
life or any warm sentiment of patriotism 
should survive the destruction of moral 
and religious influences in the state. Who 
will love his country when his country 
ceases from equity and protection? The 
divorce of politics from conscience and 
religion must infallibly end in the total 
wreck of our institutions and liberties.” 
He then asks what shall be done, and 
answers: ‘First of all, we must open our 
eyes to what we have done. We must see 
our sin as a people and repent of it.” And 
again, “Require it of your rulers to cease 
from the prostitution of their office to 
effect the reign of their party. Require 
them to say what is true, and do what is 
right; and the moment they falter, forsake 
them.” The sermon, which is one of the 
most impassioned which Bushnell ever 
preached, ends with a scathing denuncia- 
tion of slavery, which was then the great 
source of our political corruption and infi- 
delity: “Slavery is the great curse of this 
nation. I blush to think how tamely we 
have suffered its encroachments. The 
time has come to renounce our pusilla- 


nimity. We have made a farce of American 
liberty long enough. God’s frown is upon 
us, and the scorn of the world is settling 
on our name in the earth. God I know is 
gracious, and how much he will bear I 
cannot tell. He is also just, and how long 
his justice can suffer is past human fore- 
sight. Our politics are now our greatest 
immorality, and what is most of all fear 
ful, the immorality sweeps through the 


Church of God.” 


Bushnell’s first public sermon, 
“The Crisis of the Church,” was occa- 
sioned by the mobbing of Garrison in 
the streets of Boston in 1835. This 
was a time when in many pulpits the 
subject of slavery was a tabooed sub- 
ject, and churches were divided upon 
it. But Bushnell, as Dr. Munger 
says, “held to the Puritan conception 
of the state as moral, and did not 
hesitate to use his pulpit to enforce 
this conception and to denounce any 
departure from it. The antislavery 
movement was so distinctly Christian 
that he would not keep it out of his 
pulpit, even if his sermons were re- 
garded and used as campaign docu- 
ments.” Of the fugitive slave law he 
prayed that God would grant him 
grace never to ‘do the damning sin” 
of obedience to it. “The first duty 
that I owe to civil government,” he 
said, “is to violate and spurn such a 
law.” Of the spoils system he spoke 
in a notable sermon.on “American 
Politics,” in 1840, as the civil service 
reformer speaks to-day. ‘In all mat- 
ters pertaining to our national wel- 
fare,’ wrote his daughter, “his pa- 
triotism was ever on the alert.” His 
constant refuge was in the Puritan 
spirit and in the companionship of 
the founders of New England and of 
the republic. Few addresses have 
been given upon the Pilgrim Fathers 
worthier or weightier than his ““The 
Founders Great in their Uncon- 
sciousness,” before the New England 
Society of New York on Forefathers 
Day, 1849, just fifty years ago. “The 
way of greatness is the way of duty,” 
—-to learn this principle from them 
and take it to our hearts, this, he said, 
is the most fitting monument we can 
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erect to the fathers. His profound 
address on “Popular Government by 
Divine Right,” delivered as a sermon 
on the day of the national thanksgiv- 
ing in 1864, in the very midst of the 
civil war, is a luminous study of the 
development of our nationality and, 
still more important, a searching crit- 
icism of the dictum that the “consent 
of the governed” is the real and suffi- 
cient basis of just government. UI- 
timate and true sovereignty resides 
not in any majority of men, but in the 
law of God, which nations, through 
whatever painful processes, must dis- 
cover and conform to. Political in- 
quiry becomes a search for right, for 
moral relations; and in closing his 
essay, Bushnell says these remark- 
able words,—speaking of govern- 
ment, of course, in its limiting and 
controlling, and not in its construc- 
tive and cooperative aspects: “There 
will be less and less need of govern- 
ment, because the moral right of what 
we have is felt; and as what we do as 
right is always free, we shall grow 
more free as the centuries pass, till 
perhaps even government itself may 
lapse in the freedom of a righteous- 
ness consummated in God.” 
* 


* * 


The next year Bushnell was the 
orator at the commemoration by Yale 
College of her alumni who had fallen 
in the war, giving his great oration, 
“Our Obligations to the Dead.” We 
have spoken of “The Age of Home- 
spun” as the prose counterpart of 
Burns’s “Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 
The oration on “Our Obligations to 
the Dead” is the prose counterpart 
of Lowell’s “Commemoration Ode,” 
which was read at Harvard just five 
days before, in that midsummer of 
1865. It would be useful to compare 
the oration and the poem and see how 
many of the same great thoughts 
were developed independently, in the 
different ways. This word of the ora- 
tor is of interest in remembrance of 
the poet’s word on Lincoln: “In the 
place of politicians we are going to 


have at least some statesmen; for we 
have gotten the pitch of a grand new 
Abrahamic statesmanship, unsophis- 
ticated, honest and real,—no cringing 
sycophancy or cunning art of dema- 
gogy.” Of interest in this connec- 
tion, too, is Bushnell’s application in 
another essay, that on “The True 
Wealth of Nations,” of the term “the 
first American” to one daring to re- 
nounce a_ state of cliency upon 
Europe and stand upon his own na- 
tional feet. This word of Bushnell’s 
antedates Lowell’s ode by thirty 
years. An echo, or an anticipation— 
we do not remember which—of a 
striking word in Lowell’s Lessing es- 
say is this word of Bushnell’s in his 
Commemoration address: “Great ac- 
tion is the highest kind of writing, 
and he that makes a noble character 
writes the finest kind of book.” It 
woud be inspiring to quote many of 
the eloquent passages from this great 
address; we shall instead quote one 
practical suggestion, the deliverance 
of a far-seeing statesmanship, which, 
could it have been acted on, would 
have saved the nation how much 
trouble and have been the source of 
how great order and strength to-day: 


“Do simply this, which we have a per- 
fect constitutional right to do,—pass this 
very simple amendment, that the basis of 
representation in Congress shall hereaiter 
be the number, in all the states alike, of the 





-free male voters therein. Then the work 


is done; a general free suffrave follows by 
consent, and as soon as it probably ought. 
For these returning states will not be long 
content with half the offices they want and 
half the power allowed them in the repub- 
lic. Negro suffrage is thus carried with- 
out even naming the word.” 

* 

* * 

Bushnell’s address upon **The True 
Wealth or Weal of Nations” was 
given in 1837, eight years before 
Charles Sumner’s great oration on 
“The True Grandeur of Nations.” 
The latter address was a war upon 
militarism; the former was chiefly a 
war upon mammonism. It was an 
effort to arouse America to an under- 
standing of how much more man is 
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than money. Bushnell already saw the 
broad and hostile distinc-ions begin- 
ning to display themselves in New 
England, “sad omens, which leave us 
no time to squander in merely eco- 
nomical policies.” He arraigned the 
great wastes of our life. “It can be 
shown from unquestionable data that 
fashionable extravagance in our peo- 
ple such as really transcends their 
means to a degree that is not respect- 
able, theatrical amusements known to 
be only corrupt and vulgar in charac- 
ter, together with intemperate drink- 
ing and all the idleness, crime and 
pauperism consequent, have anni- 
hilated since we began our history 
not less than three or four times the 
total wealth of the nation.” Else- 
where he dwells upon the immense 
social improvement which will come, 
especially in the condition of the la- 
boring classes, when the enormous 
expenditures of war and vice are dis- 
continued, and our substance and 
forces are properly utilized. He ar- 
raigned the disproportion in men’s 
expenditures. “I found that a man 
who would give a cheap sort of law- 
yer from ten to twenty dollars for a 
few hours’ service is giving the pro- 
fessor of education from one to two 
dollars for a whole winter’s work on 
the mind of his son.” He closed with 
a great plea for a true education, for 
devotion to “the noble purpose of 


making our whole people, since they 


are called to rule, fit to rule.” 


* 
* K 


But the words which we would 
leave in the minds of our readers, as 
we take leave here of this great citi- 
zen, are those of his prophetic ora- 
tion upon “The Growth of Law.” It 
is, in the first place, a survey of his- 
tory, to trace the development of law, 
to show what Greece did for the 
world and what Rome did; but the 
most significant pages of the essay 
are those in which he looks forward 
to the triumph of the true interna- 
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tional spirit, and sees the end of wars 
in a rational and organized world. 
His tribute to Hugo Grotius, the first 
great international man, is one of the 
most eloquent passages in all his 
works. Summing up the achieve- 
ments already of international law, he 
adds: 


“A day will come when the dominion 
of ignorance and physical force, when dis 
tinctions of blood and the accidents of 
fortune will cease to rule the world 
Beauty, reason, science, personal worth 
and religion will come into their rightful 
supremacy, and moral forces will preside 
over physical as mind over the body. Lib 
erty and equality will be so far established 
that every man will have a right to his ex- 
istence and, if he can make it so, to an hon- 
orable, powerful and happy existence. 
Policy will cease to be the same as cun- 
ning, and become a study of equity and 
reason. It is impossible that wars should 
not be discontinued. if not by the progress 
of the international code, as we have 
hinted, yet by the progress of liberty and 
intelligence; for the masses who have 
hitherto composed the soldiery must some- 
time discover the folly of dying, as an ig- 
noble herd, to serve the passions of a few 
reckless politicians, or to give'a name for 
prowess to leaders whose bravery consists 
in marching them into danger. The arbi- 
trament of arms is not a whit less absurd 
than the old English trial by battle, and 
before the world has done rolling they will 
both be classed together.” 

“Who shall think it incredible that this 
same progress of moral legislation. which 
has gone thus far in the international 
code, may ultimately be so far extended as 
to systematize and establish rules of arbi 
trament, by which all national disputes 
shall be definitely settled, without an appeal 
to arms! And so it shall result that, as 
the’ moral code is one, all law shall come 
into unity, and a kind of virtual oneness 
embrace all nations. We shall flow to- 
g ther in the annihilation of distances and 
become brothers in the terms of justice.” 


True citizen of the little Litchfield 
county town, true citizen of Con- 
necticut, true citizen of America, true 
citizen of the world, true citizen, in 
each and all of these earthly circles, 
of the divine commonwealth, the king- 
dom of God,—such was Horace Bush- 
nell. 
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From the painting attributed to Copley, now in the Massachusetts 
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